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Goitorial 


“SCORNING THE BASE DEGREES” 


In his paper, Latin and the A.B. Degree, published by the 
General Education Board, the venerable ex-president of Harvard 
University continues to assail the humanities with all the youthful 
animosity of the young college president of the sixties. A vital 
point seems to have been constantly ignored by those who are so 
antagonistic to classical training. So now President Eliot con- 
tinues to confuse the points at issue. The point about which there 
must be no quibbling is the fact that formerly the A.B. degree stood 
for something as clear and definite as does now the degree in medi- 
cine, in law, or in engineering. 

With the development of new fields of thought and research 
came the vivid realization that the college should provide training 
for those students who by nature or by choice were out of harmony 
with the old liberal curriculum which had long trained a certain 
group of students so well. In the beginning the tendency was to 
provide such students with the opportunities they justly demanded, 
and, what was equally just, to award them a degree that distin- 
guished them from the bachelors of arts no less than from the doctors 
and the laywers. Here was the possibility for the final settling of 
what at first seemed to be a difficult question. But the newcomers 
and their sponsors were not satisfied with this reasonable arrange- 
ment; they were unwilling that a new thing should have a new 
name and accordingly be forced to stand on its own merits. Speak- 
ing of his own university, President Eliot admits that while the 
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degree of bachelor of science was conferred in Harvard College, 
“candidates for this degree were not required to present Latin at 
admission, while within the university itself they, too, had a wide 
range of choice of subjects and freedom in their choice,” and that 
‘candidates naturally chose a larger proportion of scientific subjects 
during their four years of residence than candidates for the degree 
of bachelor of arts did.’”’ Here he admits an essential distinction 
in subjects taken by the two classes of students. 

Why should things not have gone on merrily to the satisfaction 
of all concerned? The newcomers were not satisfied with content; 
they must usurp a place among the ranks of those whose attainments 
were long since proved. President Eliot points to the obvious fact 
that men must be trained for medicine, journalism, agriculture, and 
so on, but begs the whole question when he says that ‘the practi- 
tioners of these new professions can profit in many directions by so 
many other studies in youth, that they ought not all indiscriminately 
to be obliged to study Latin.” Precisely. No classical devotee 
would insist that they should; neither should they come before the 
world with the old classical badge. 

Yet with his tacit assumption, it is logical enough to object to any 
requirement of Latin. All of President Eliot’s reasoning is based 
on the assumption that all undergraduates must be awarded the A.B. 
degree. It is true that most colleges now acquiesce in the assump- 
tion that there must be one degree for all alike and have then pro- 
ceeded in a very logical way to remove the classical requirement. 
But the mere fact that most institutions have done so and that 
more will do so is beside the point. The whole argument must be 
clarified at the source. The major premise must be sound, else, how- 
ever logical the deduction from it may be, the conclusion is wholly 
incorrect in fact. Many educational reformers have been perfectly 
sincere in their belief that a complete overthrow of the old curriculum 
was demanded by modern conditions, but there can be no doubt that 
most of them have merely had in mind the determination to remove 
completely a system to which on personal grounds they were hostile. 
Meanwhile from both alike we shall continue to hear the familiar 
platitude that Latin must be not forced upon all students indis- 
criminately,and many teachers will continue to confuse this question 
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with that of the requirements for the A.B. degree, and they will be 
led thereby to vote against the Latin requirement. This has recently 
happened at the University of Missouri. The classical requirement 
has been dropped, but at the same time there is retained the require- 
ment that all candidates for the A.B. degree must take both physical 
and biological science. Could confusion be worse confounded ? 

In sharp contrast with President Eliot’s paper stands Viscount 
Bryce’s The Worth of Ancient Literature to the Modern World, which, 
with the consent of the Fortnightly Review, has now been reprinted 
by the General Education Board. As a true humanist Viscount 
Bryce recognizes the value of all knowledge to man. He does not 
fail to point out the value of the classics for the scholar; yet he 
makes it clear that science (not vocational training, which so many 
confuse with science) must make a contribution to the education of 
the cultivated man. My purpose has been merely to call attention 
again to the continued attempts of humanists to overthrow the con- 
clusions of the arguments of the modernists. It is the original 
assumption of the modernist that must be rejected. 

We may expect to find classical study per se ably handled in 
Professor Paul Shorey’s The Positive Case for Latin, which is 
announced by the General Education Board as in preparation. 

G. Cc &. 
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SAVING LATIN BY THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


[A special program prepared by Miss Frances E. Sabin, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and presented at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Association.] 

A symposium on this topic formed one of the programs for the 
meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
held at Louisville, Kentucky, on April 5-7, 1917. The justifica- 
tion for such a discussion is based upon the assumption that Latin 
must stand or fall by the results of the classroom, and that the 
solution of the Latin question, therefore, is in the hands of the 
Latin teacher. If this be granted, it is surely worth while to give 
serious consideration to so vital a point in the Latin defense. The 
fact that Latin is one of the best-taught subjects in the curriculum 
(according to the opinions of school inspectors) does not lessen the 
importance of this discussion; for the truth is, as everyone who 
knows the facts will admit, that Latin must be taught, not only as 
well as, but a great deal better than, any other subject in order to 
hold its own today. As long as high-school pupils and college 
students go out hating the subject and frankly doubting its value 
in their education, as many do still, there will continue to be the 
necessity for looking into the subject of the teaching of Latin. 

As a basis for the discussion two points were taken for granted: 
first, that the high-school teacher, the college instructor, and the 
university professor could meet on common ground, realizing, as 
they all must do, that failures on the side of teaching are not peculiar 
to any one grade of instruction; and secondly, that no difference 
of opinion could possibly exist in the Association as to the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the subject-matter. To talk of teaching 
Latin when one does not know his subject is, of course, ridiculous; 
and to talk of saving Latin by such teaching is even more absurd. 

In attempting to bring out significant points in connection 
with the topic, emphasis was laid on the following theses: 

1. It is not such extraneous activities as Roman banquets, 
plays, etc., that really count in the long run in arousing an interest 
in Latin, but skilful teaching in the classroom. 
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2. There is a certain way of “getting one’s subject across,” an 
art in teaching, which is worth the serious attention of high-school, 
college, and university instructors alike, and is not to be lightly 
dismissed as a subject fit only for discussion in classes in education, 
or to be misunderstood as the worship of the overworked ‘‘method”’ 
or “device.” There have always been, and will always be, certain 
great principles of teaching. It is well to recognize these occasion- 
ally, especially in a body where young as well as experienced teachers 
come for inspiration, even though the last word on this important 
subject may long ago have been said. 

3. There is nothing more important than the training of the 
teacher into whose hands is put the task of keeping Latin in the 
schools of today. 

The first point was covered by Miss Jessie E. Allen, of the Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia. The second topic was discussed by 
Miss Leta Wilson, of the high school at Madison, Wisconsin; 
Professor D’Ooge, of the State Normal College at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; and Professor Bonner, of the University of Chicago. 
The third topic was discussed by Miss Lucia Spooner, of the State 
Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin, an experienced teacher who 
could speak with authority upon the needs of the prospective 
teacher in the university, and by Miss Lotta Liebmann, of Morris, 
Illinois, who, by reason of the fact that she had not been long in the 
world of teaching, was able to make an account of her experiences 
exceedingly worth while to those who are interested in planning 
courses for the training of teachers. 


[Selected papers from this program are published in the following 
pages. | 





THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD TEACHING AS A BASIS 
FOR LASTING INTEREST IN LATIN" 


By Jessre E. ALLEN 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia 


In the noise and glare of the pedagogical skyrockets that are 
now being sent up for the delectation of “the greater half,’’ it is 
difficult at times to see plainly and to think clearly. Before the 
dazzling picture of the schools of tomorrow, wherein school life 
(I quote from a recent article in Education) having “‘ceased to be 
a time of tiring tasks and of stupid sitting at rows of desks . . 
will include the most interesting and enjoyable things,’’ the Latin 
teacher may be forgiven if, in his bewilderment, he begins to 
question whether draping a class in Roman togas may not, after 
all, be the sine qua non of his day’s work, and the aggregation of 
classical jokes the chief end of his labors. 

Because of the present-day cry, “Education without effort, 
conscious or subconscious,”’ there is danger that the Latin teacher, 
in his desire to brighten the classical corner, may overemphasize 
certain adjuncts of the work, legitimate and valuable in them- 
selves, and subordinate the one great central matter—the fine art 
of teaching. Similarly there is as real a danger that he may fail 
to secure for his subject a place in the schools of tomorrow—a place 
that he believes it deserves—by underestimating the great oppor- 
tunity that is his. 

The future of the classics, as has been affirmed many times, is 
in the hands of the classical teacher. A fact so obvious can only 
command attention by continued reiteration. Never was there 
a more opportune moment for this restatement than the present, 
when ‘‘The Case against the Classics’’ and ‘‘Greek and Latin to 
the Junk Heap” are being featured in the magazines and daily 
newspapers alike, and when not only parents but (what is vastly 

* Paper presented at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, held at Louisville, Ky., April 5-7, 1917. 
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more important) children are deciding that no safe and sane edu- 
cational course ever includes the classics. Whether Latin is to 
be relegated to the limbo of lost causes or is to survive in suc- 
cessful competition with acclaimed subjects of the new curriculum 
will depend entirely, I believe, upon the degree of proficiency with 
which the classical teacher does his work in the next ten years. 
Classical games, classical scrapbooks, classical magazines, classical 
clubs, classical plays, even classical rooms—and one or two favored 
schools we know have been able to build these beautiful shrines to 
the classics—can call forth no abiding interest in classical studies 
unless behind them are Greek and Latin classrooms where live, 
honest work is being done by both teachers and pupils. Good 
teaching, we must all agree, is the basis, the middle, the top, the all, 
of the Latin problem. 

Disquieting though this sense of responsibility may be, it 
nevertheless carries with it a realization of opportunity which is at 
once encouraging and stimulating. The essentials of good teaching 
are to be discussed later in this program. I should like to define 
as exactly as I may just what is this opportunity, and to speak too 
of the responsibility that rests upon every teacher of the classics 
because this opportunity is open to him. 

In considering his opportunity it is impossible not to think first 
of the “state of preparedness”’ of the classical teacher. How well 
equipped is he for meeting his responsibility? If one may judge 
from the results of the College Entrance Examination Board, or if 
we may believe Dr. Eliot, the Latin teacher is as well trained as 
any other teacher. According to the last reports of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Greek and Latin are among the 
best-taught subjects today. Dr. Eliot finds that “pupils in second- 
ary schools formerly got through Latin the best training that they 
received, because their teachers of Latin were the best teachers and 
the classical schools were the best schools.” He goes on to say 
that teachers of other subjects have gradually become equally 
scholarly and skilful, until they can teach girls and boys to observe, 
to think, and to remember as well as do the teachers of Greek and 
Latin in their traditional subjects. “At least,’”’ he is careful to 
add, “‘they think they can.” There is probably no Latin teacher 
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worthy of his high calling who does not at times convict himself of 
incompetence. Yet it would seem that, whatever may be his own 
consciousness of inadequacy, on the lips of his critics he is credited 
with having an equipment at least equal to that of other instructors. 

Furthermore, the fact that the Latin teacher has been under fire 
for forty years should render him a seasoned veteran, calm and 
resourceful under attack, and quick to seize a strategic base of the 
enemy when it is exposed. The contempt of danger which he 
manifested by indifference at first, when the conflict was begun by 
the scientists, under the later onslaughts of the modern-language 
people he has replaced with a more intelligent understanding of 
the seriousness of the situation. Now after forty years he not only 
has the benefit of this long experience, but has been able, under 
the attack of the vocationalists, to turn his former foes into allies, 
as was recently pointed out by President J. Douglas Bruce in an 
admirable address before the Modern Language Association, at 
Princeton. Professor Bruce explained this happy event by saying 
that ‘‘experience soon proved that the overthrow of the authority 
of the classics in the educational scheme tended to weaken im- 
measurably all along the line the general position of literary studies 
as distinguished from purely practical linguistic instruction.” 

It does not seem unlikely that in view of the banal type of work 
in English which is now being recommended by our self-styled 
“philosophers of education,” another powerful ally may be found in 
the innumerable cohorts of the English teachers who already are 
objecting to a scheme which makes possible the substitution of 
Robert Chambers for Matthew Arnold, and accounts of the 
“Salamander ’”’ for character studies of Maggie Tulliver. Since, too, 
it is proposed in the modern school to teach only the elements of 
arithmetic and such bits of geometry as are adapted strictly to so- 
called practical needs, there may be a further large increment for 
the allied army from the mathematics section. 

With this fusion of forces is coming a clearer understanding and 
an appreciation of one another’s purposes and work which must 
improve methods of teaching. We are not only learning from each 
other new ways—better ways—of doing the same thing, but co- 
ordinating the teaching of our various subjects toward more definite 
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ends. Arthur C. Benson, in a thoughtful article entitled ‘ Educa- 
tion after the War,” complains that subject after subject has been 
forced into the school curriculum, but without any radical attempt 
at co-ordination, with the result that smattering has been the char- 
acteristic note. With the loosening of college-entrance require- 
ments the Latin teacher is now able, as never before, to modify and 
adapt his method, not alone to the needs of his own subject, but to 
the aims of other departments. The charge frequently pronounced 
against the method of teaching Latin, that it is too cramped and too 
technical, has not been unfounded. Latin, like some other subjects, 
has been taught as if it were the student’s sole means of grace in an 
unrighteous world. More recently, however, its manifest advan- 
tages as a foundation for the study of Western languages have 
pointed a turning for the classical path that should lead straight 
into the highway to which all language training tends. When 
carefully co-ordinated with the teaching of English and of the 
modern languages the teaching of Latin cannot bring the pupil to 
that cul-de-sac so frequently declared by caviling critics to be its 
only end. The work now being done in the Woodward High 
School in Cincinnati is a striking illustration of the way in which 
Latin may be taught as a living language when identified with 
Spanish. Numerous reports in our invaluable Classical Journal 
bear witness to the interesting methods of co-ordinating Latin 
and English which are being worked out in high schools all over the 
country. 

It is a part of the opportunity of the classical teacher to make 
for his subject a place in the school curriculum second to that of 
no other subject. But in his effort to do this he must disprove 
the contention that his method, because of its narrow technical 
character, destroys interest and leaves youth painfully ignorant of 
human life and of the world in which we live. The charge of 
‘spiral methods which are only a dusty staircase leading into an 
empty, dreary attic” is a form of complaint that is being brought 
now against most forms of instruction. In proof of this general 
indictment one modern educator points out that teachers are, as 
a rule, persons who are taken while young with only such training as 
the schools afford, and set at teaching in the schools; that in 
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their institutes and societies they study methods, but having little 
acquaintance with real life they have no way of knowing whether 
the things they do are valuable to society or not. To understand 
the needs of everyday life and to relate his subject by skilful 
teaching to those needs is the first demand made today upon every 
teacher. Miss Sabin’s Manual, the most valuable contribution that 
has been made to classical teaching, has interpreted for the Latin 
teacher the vastness of his opportunity for satisfying this demand. 
As a result there are being developed in Latin classrooms, north, 
south, east, and west, vitalized methods whose aim is to emphasize 
the practical side of Latin. 

The fighting chance of the classics is very nearly, if not alto- 
gether, as good as that of the newer subjects, since even Dr. Eliot 
finds that “nothing but long experience can fully demonstrate that 
the new subjects and the new methods are capable of producing as 
powerful and serviceable men and women as have developed under 
the old régime, and that for one generation at least there will be 
many parents who will prefer that the experiment of omitting Latin 
be tried on other people’s children rather than on their own.” 
Here Dr. Eliot seems not to share the exuberance of those educa- 
tional theorists who in their rosy forecast for the school of the 
future spell all plans as perfection, and fail to differentiate between 
purpose and result. 

While striving to take advantage of the opportunity that is 
afforded him, the Latin teacher will be heartened by remembering 
that the present educational situation is a logical development in the 
period through which we are now passing. Everywhere we find 
a general swerving away from tradition and a noisy exploitation of 
the novel and bizarre. Nowhere is this better shown than in 
those characteristic forms of our present type of culture, the movie, 
the pocket theater, ragtime, squalid poetry, and cubist art. In 
all these there is a violent insistence that people “sit up and take 
notice,” and yet if as an outcome of the new pedagogical theories 
that are being proclaimed with such confidence and aggressiveness 
the teacher not only sits up and takes notice, but, seeking his own 
answer to educational questions, begins to think, it is inconceivable 
that the consequences upon his work shall be entirely bad. It is in- 
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conceivable, too, that out of this groping for purposes and methods 
which will be better suited to the new educational problems of 
our democracy there shall not be evolved a new order of training 
better than, though different from, the old. 

It is for the Latin teacher to take what the present offers— 
psychological tests and all—adapting what is good in the new even 
while he holds fast to the best in the old; never forgetting that this 
is a part of his opportunity, and that upon its use depends the status 
of the classics in the schools of tomorrow. In the working out 
of common problems with other departments, in the adaptation of 
classroom methods to present needs, his is the high privilege of 
untiring effort; in the vision of the full development of the individ- 
ual student, his the inspiration of noble standards and of noble 
hopes; and finally, through all effort and above all vision, his is 
that “xapun”’ with which men of old came to their testing. 














FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL TEACHING THAT NEED TO 
BE STRESSED IN BOTH HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE’ 


By Leta M. WILson 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin 





My experience has been limited to secondary-school work, and 
what I -m about to say is based entirely upon my experience with 
high-school boys and girls. However, I have not the slightest 
doubt that those factors which make for good teaching in high 
school are identical with those which make for good teaching in 


the college. 
All architecture is what you do to it 
When you look upon it. 
(Did you think it was in the white or grey stone ? 
Or the lines of the arches and cornices ?) 
All music is what awakes from you 
When you are reminded by the instruments; 
It is not the violins and the cornets, 
It is not the oboe, nor the beating drum. 


Good teaching is the response awakened in the group and the 

individuals of the group through the effective leadership of the 
teacher. It is not the material presented, it is not the method 
of presenting the material, it is not the mental fitness of the 
teacher, it is not the equipment of the classroom; it is, to repeat, 
the response awakened in the group and the individuals of the 
group. 
I do not affirm that equipment, mental fitness, subject-material, 
method, are futile. I do not advise that we stop in our quest for 
these things. I do not say that leadings which we thought great 
are not great; but I do say that there may be all these things and 
still be no teaching. 


«Paper presented at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, held at Louisville, Ky., April 5-7, 1917. 
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I believe that good teaching has a twofold end, intellectual and 
moral growth. I believe that these two ends cannot be disso- 
ciated if there is to be good teaching. 

Intellectual growth follows only when the teacher is able to 
develop in the child a consciousness of power and when she can 
succeed in demanding from the child the cultivation of this conscious 
power. 

The responsibility of developing a consciousness of power lies 
largely with the teacher, because the teacher alone can secure that 
healthy co-operation in which the members of the class feel them- 
selves copartners engaging in a conjoint activity, having a mutual 
interest in its accomplishment. 

Partnership can never be secured unless the children know the 
end to be attained. Therefore there must be a complete idea that 
animates our teaching of Latin, and we must make the class group 
aware of that complete idea. We must see to it that our recitations 
do not go on interminably throwing off disconnected images, how- 
ever beautiful. 

Again, there must be frankness if there is to be copartnership. 
This means that we must not conceal the ideals of work, but on 
the other hand that we must judge our value as teachers on the 
basis of our power to stimulate a willingness to work, and to train 
young minds to do hard things in such a way that they will gain 
pleasure from the effort. There is no royal road to learning Latin, 
and you and [ know it. Why not be frank with our students from 
the first and let them know it? [I still have sufficient faith in the 
young minds of America to believe that they respond to the old 
truth, “The more strenuous the effort, the greater the employment 
of faculty, the greater the happiness evoked’’—provided always 
that we have so taught the facts of our subjects that the child feels 
himself equipped with usable tools and a knowledge of their use. 
To be teachers we must have the power of giving working knowl- 
edge, of conveying an idea, not mere sound, into another’s ears. 
If we give our students an idea of a thing, we give them the power 
to respond to that thing in view of its place in an inclusive whole. 
In other words, we give them usable knowledge. 
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And so, first of all, I believe that one of the great factors in 
securing a development of conscious power, and hence in teaching, 
is the ability to secure results without having to offer constantly 
the intellectual crutch. Certainly we remove all incentive to good 
scholarship if we take away the student’s right to use his acquired 
power in solving the difficulties of tomorrow’s lesson. When a 
child is solving a puzzle and we offer to show him the solution, we 
get no thanks. Good teaching develops the power of initiative, 
the power “to take the next step’”—the power “to think,” if you 
will. The power to think is an acquired power; it comes as the 
result of severe test. Most of us will agree that the lack of power 
to think, at least to think independently, is the chief defect of 
American education. There is such a thing as gregarious thinking. 

Thirdly, the spirit of co-operation not only allows, but demands, 
frank criticism. Patience is a virtue, and far be it from me to 
underestimate its power, but that patience, so called—mere indiffer- 
ence it seems to me—which meekly tolerates the growth of stupidity 
because it is tolerant of continued mental faults is a curse to good 
teaching. If criticism is fair-minded, earnest, vigorous, and con- 
structive it is one of the greatest factors in developing a consciousness 
of power, and hence in good teaching. Many of us frankly praise 
the recitation which pleases us. We say “good,” but do we often 
take the opportunity of pointing out the qualities which made 
the recitation good? Again, we are frank to label the unsatisfac- 
tory recitation as “bad,” but do we take the advantage offered us 
of pointing out why that recitation was bad ? 

The socialized recitation, of which we hear so much just now 
in secondary schools at least, demands, I believe, not the discarding 
of the methods of recitation (r-e-c-i-t-a-t-i-o-n, as some would put 
it), but the continuous emphasis on the teaching side of the recita- 
tion. Nor has the teacher the sole right to the function of criticism 
if she is to secure the spirit of copartnership. 

Side by side with the power to secure a spirit of copartnership, 
but transcending it, if possible, in importance, is the power to 
secure and sustain group attention and concentrated thinking; 
the power to teach the group through the individuals of the group. 
Forty minutes is the length of the recitation period in the average 
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secondary school. It is the business of the teacher to secure forty 
minutes of concentrated thinking from each child as a result of that 
investment of forty minutes of time. I grant that this means 
power on the part of the teacher. . It means that the oral recitation 
is merely the oral thinking of the class group, and therefore it means 
that each member of the group is responsible for the final expression 
of that thought. To be concrete: if John is called upon to “think 
aloud” (as I am likely to say) about a certain problem, the members 
of his class group are to think of him as their mouthpiece, and are 
to secure from him sane thinking by answering any question which 
he may ask, by questioning him and thus directing his thought- 
processes, or, if all else fails, by actual correction. That is, each 
member of the class must be made to feel himself equally responsible 
with the member “thinking aloud,” for the final expression of that 
thought. This does not mean, by any means, informal coaching 
from the side lines. That is what I mean by emphasizing the 
teaching side of the recitation and thus socializing the group. 

If there is concentrated group thinking, the class atmosphere is 
charged, so to speak, with a certain electric spark; there is color, 
vigor, character, which the most casual observer catches at once, 
but which is so difficult to define. No thinking class group can 
have an atmosphere of rest. Harmony, good-comradeship—yes, 
but “‘rest’’—never! I prefer “tension.” 

If a class group has been well taught, one will be aware of certain 
well-defined mental habits characteristic of the group; there will 
be standard pitch, if you will. Recall those lines of Walt Whitman: 

There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him, for the day or a certain 
part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years; 

The early lilacs became part of this child 

And grass and white and red morning glories, and white and 
red clover 

And the song of the phoebe bird. 

Chief among these mental habits I should place: (1) A tendency 
and an ability to group and organize known facts, and a readiness 
to build on these; an open-mindedness to fresh truth, and a 
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capacity to grasp its bearings on the whole. There is no question 
which I ask more frequently than this, ‘What do we know now ?”’ 
“What do we want to know next ?”’ 

2. A group which has been well taught will show an apprecia- 
tion of what it means to be intellectually honest, and a desire to be 
so. Latin above all subjects, it seems to me, “rings true.”’ 

Perplexing as its signs may be to the average boy or girl, he 
soon realizes that they seldom vary, but that, on the other hand, 
they will not tolerate intellectual dodging or juggling, but cry out 
at every turn, “How do you dare to want to know about this when 
you have not been fair about learning that?’’ Please do not under- 
stand me to mean by the term “intellectual honesty” a negative 
something, such as the avoidance of the use of a tense, but rather 
that positive something which demands to know why. I once 
heard this definition, “A quitter is a man who does not live up to 
his best coaching on every occasion.” Intellectual honesty forbids 
one to be a “quitter.” 

Closely associated with intellectual honesty is the mental habit 
of respect for law, and good teaching may give this to the child as 
his permanent possession. That river that overflows its banks 
because it will not brook restraint defeats the very purpose of its 
being. Tagore says, ‘When the harp is truly strung; when there 
is not the slightest laxity in the strength of the bond, then only does 
music result. It is because it is bound by such hard and fast rules 
on the one side that it can find its range in the freedom of music.” 

3. If there has been good teaching one may expect to find 
personality, not in the teacher alone, but in each member of the 
group; and each oral recitation will reflect an individual person- 
ality. I believe that education means largely the developing, 
broadening, and lifting up of personality, making the child aware 
of himself as an individual, and giving him a sense of self-respect. 

It is not alone what one says, but how one says it, that gives 
one power over his fellows. Each child should be made to feel that 
what he says and how he says it is a test of himself, and that 
through the recitation he may test himself in his ability to influence 
a group in his powers of leadership. Each individual is a master- 
piece in that he has no duplicate. This fact alone puts upon each 
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child the sacred responsibility of developing personality and of 
guarding against the stultifying of his potential capacity. 

Moral growth, so closely identified with intellectual growth, 
varies in proportion to a teacher’s ability to stimulate right mental 
habits, to create a healthy sense of values, and to direct the 
student’s conscious powers to right ends. 

To awaken a sense of consciousness of power is one thing, to 
secure from the child the cultivation of that consciousness of power 
is quite another. And here is the crux of the whole matter. It is 
here that many devoted and otherwise good teachers find that 
educational salvation is still a personal matter. The successful 
teacher secures from the boys and girls a spirit of fair play and 
devoted fighting; effort, earnestness, desire commensurate with 
her own; in a word, a willingness to cultivate their conscious 
powers. This means inspiration and leadership on the part of the 
teacher. I shall grant you: 


Such men carry the fire 
All things grow warm to them. 


The effort of the student will not rise above the expectations 
of the teacher. We all know this to be true. It is our business 
then, as teachers, not to be satisfied with less than the student’s 
best. 

False demucracy shouts every man down to the level of the 
average. True democracy cries all men up to the heights of their 
fullest capacity for service and achievement. And teaching that 
is truly uemocratic demands and gains maximum effort from each 
individual in the class group. We are too prone to be satisfied with 
medium work. The excellent student and the one of mediocre 
power grow in proportion as they give their best. 

In conclusion, we are concerned daily in our classrooms with a 
threefold problem: First, the development of a sense of conscious 
power. This demands good teaching. Secondly, the stimulation 
of a willingness to cultivate that conscious power. This demands 
inspirational teaching. Thirdly, the direction of that cultivated 
conscious power to the ideals of service and co-operation. This 
means vital, devoted teaching. 
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That it is worth while to be a good teacher no one can doubt; 
that no profession calls for greater skill is self-evident; that it is 
no easy task to teach Latin well we all know; that Latin will live 
if well taught is our honest conviction. Is it not worth while, then, 
that we seek constantly in our powers to teach, not Latin merely, 
but boys and girls through the medium of Latin ? 

Oh the little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what miles away, 
How a word can quicken content to this, 


And a breath suspend the heart’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this! 





Tir. 























THE NEEDS OF THE YOUNG TEACHER—IN COLLEGE’ 





By Lucia C. SPOONER 
State Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin 





I 


In dealing with the subject “What Courses in College Will 
Make the Most Efficient and Successful Teacher of Secondary 
Latin ?’’ I realize that many of the courses which I shall suggest 
may seem to be in the province of the secondary schools. How- 
ever, under present conditions, when colleges admit students who 
still need drill in the merest fundamentals, the college will best 
serve the interests of the high school and thereby its own interests 
by giving the future teacher the opportunity to make up these 
deficiencies, and requiring that he do so before a teacher’s certificate 
is granted. 

That this work may interfere as little as possible with the tra- 
ditional reading courses of the undergraduate, which must go hand 
in hand with the courses which I am about to suggest, I should place 
this fundamental work in a teacher’s Latin course which would 
have to be extended over a period of at least two years. In this 
course I should include: 

1. A study of Latin words. This, especially, may seem to be 
within the province of the high school, but the young teacher is so 
hampered by the lack of a usable Latin vocabulary that, amusing 
as it may seem, she must carefully prepare the portions of the text 
which her pupils are expected to read at sight. Words are our chief 
tools. Upon them depends, not only our ability to read, but our 
power to interpret and gain a richer understanding of literary 
effects. To my mind there is no greater handicap to the young 
teacher, no greater obstacle in the way of her success, nothing 
which dampens the ardor of her ambition, as does the meagerness 
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of her Latin vocabulary. The precarious method of thumbing the 
dictionary for eight years has not proved of great value, and there 
are few schools (though the number is fortunately increasing) where 
there has been any systematic effort to build up a usable vocabulary. 
With the excellent lists of Professor Lodge and Mr. G. H. Browne 
prepared for our use, there is no excuse for this deficiency, and it 
should be remedied as early as possible. 

In addition to a vocabulary of two or more thousand Latin 
words, the young teacher needs some knowledge of the basic sense 
of words, the value of prefixes, and the composition of Latin words. 
Some knowledge of the history of a Latin word, for example, such 
as pecunia or nubere, is often necessary for its understanding; and 
the differentiation of words one from another, as /otus and omnis, is 
a study as important as interesting. 

2. Along with the study of Latin vocabulary and as an aid to its 
acquisition there should be in the college course an organized study 
of English etymology. One of the cogent reasons for studying 
Latin is that it helps the student to a knowledge of Latin deriva- 
tives. Yet we hazard nothing in saying that one utterly ignorant 
of Latin and Greek could by a judicious use of the lessons in some 
carefully prepared book on “‘word-building’”’ learn more of the 
English derivatives from Latin and Greek roots than from the 
ordinary college course in the classical languages. The fact is, we 
stop just short of making our knowledge of Latin words the power- 
ful ally it might be. The young teacher needs to be trained in the 
value of English prefixes and suffixes, the structure and organism of 
derived words, the processes of word-building, and reversely, in the 
analysis of the English derivative into its primitive and its modify- 
ing prefix or suffix, and thus in arriving at the primitive meaning 
of the word. 

The absurd mistakes made by teachers not so trained make the 
course seem well-nigh imperative. If their fundamental knowledge 
were sufficient, few teachers could resist the romance of words, and 
the results would be more strikingly noticeable in our students. 
Here I should like to emphasize the need of a more usable knowl- 
edge, catalogued and pigeonholed, not alone in the card indexes and 
notebooks, but in the recesses of the mind—knowledge which 
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springs to the lips to meet the unusual situation, and by its very 
spontaneity increases its value a hundred fold. 

3. Latin syntax is usually well taken care of in the universities 
and colleges. I wonder, however, if enough attention is paid to the 
needs of the secondary teacher. The young teacher needs first of 
all a course which will cover the syntax of the high-school authors, 
its facts and reasons, and secondly a course which takes up the 
study of Latin syntax historically. Every teacher of secondary 
Latin needs some acquaintance with Professor Bennett’s work, 
The Latin Language. It will assist in many syntactical difficulties 
and make logical explanations possible. 

4. A course in English grammar would prove of immense value 
to the Latin teacher. The high-school course in Latin rarely 
includes this study, and therefore the young teacher’s only 
acquaintance with it is gained through the grammar of the graded 
school. Now she needs the opportunity to review it in the light 
of her Latin grammar, and familiarize herself with the new ter- 
minology recommended by the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature. ‘Only by comparisons in kind can grammatical 
concepts be firmly fixed.’”’ An apt comparison with a similar con- 
struction in English grammar, or an exposition of differences 
between the two languages, often makes a difficult Latin construc- 
tion intelligible. The nominative absolute may be compared in 
certain respects with the ablative absolute, the gerund with the 
gerund in English, and the gerundive with the participle which com- 
pares with it in the English usage. A knowledge of diagramming 
also often helps to clarify a long periodic sentence. The young 
teacher should be prepared to take advantage of these means of 
surmounting difficult places, and should acquire a ready and sys- 
tematized knowledge of English grammar in its own form and 
terminology. 

5. Next in the course for the training of teachers I should 
include a rapid reading of such portions of Caesar’s Gallic War, 
Cicero’s orations, and Vergil’s Aeneid as are read in the secondary 
schools, with the understanding that a wider acquaintance with 
these authors would be gained simultaneously in the reading 
courses. I should have these authors read and re-read, if necessary, 
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until the student is saturated with their thought and language and 
with the spirit of their times; until the experiences of Caesar in 
Gaul, of Cicero during the trying days of the conspiracy, and of 
Aeneas, “about whose heart there must, too, have been the oak 
and triple bronze,” become as familiar to the teacher and rush as 
spontaneously to her lips as the experiences of her own friends. 
This is the occasion for putting to use all knowledge that has been 
previously acquired; Latin vocabulary, syntax, Roman public life, 
law, religion, mythology, history, geography, philosophy, and what 
not; for the teacher of secondary Latin needs all this knowledge, 
and, above all this, wisdom to guide her in its use. 

The Aeneid, especially, needs interpretation as a great piece of 
literature. I am afraid that there are few young teachers who can 
feel with Professor Woodberry that “‘the Aeneid is the greatest 
single book written by man, because of its inclusiveness of human 
life, of life long lived, in the things of life. It is the dirge of Rome; 
majestic in its theme, beautiful in its emotions, sad in its philosophy, 
it is almost the dirge of life.” Yet only by the cultured apprecia- 
tion and liking for the Aeneid on the part of the teacher can any 
respect for its greatness be transmitted to the students. Too often, 
on the other hand, the Aeneid is prepared and taught by the teacher 
in artificial divisions of thirty lines a day, a method which precludes 
all possibility of its greatness being seen. Such methods would 
never have inspired a Dante, much less a high-school student. If 
the content of the high-school authors were better understood, we 
should not hear so much complaint about them; for it seems to me 
that the subject-matter is not so much to be criticized as the limited 
knowledge and skill of the teacher. 

6. With the foregoing knowledge as a background the young 
teacher needs some suggestions as to methods of presenting material, 
and these are given in many universities through the help of the 
model high school, and in the teacher’s training course. The more 
varied and systematic the teacher’s knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, its literature, and the books of the great scholars who have 
worked in these fields, the less will she require ready-made methods. 
Her own enthusiasm and never-to-be-satisfied curiosity, together 
with her appreciation of the learner’s mind, will supply her with 
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individual methods far better and more effective than those worked 
out for general situations. But until this millennium shall have 
appeared, methods of teaching must hold a prominent place in the 
teachers’ college work. 


II 


The second division of my paper will outline correlated courses 
which seem to me especially necessary for the Latin teacher. 

1. A course in Roman history is necessary and is always given 
by the colleges. However, I think its content could be more nicely 
adjusted to the needs of the Latin teacher. There is probably an 
administrative problem involved here, which I am not attempting 
to solve. The course in Roman history for Latin teachers needs 
to be: first, a history of certain growths, such as the growth of 
political institutions, the growth of the popular party, and its 
prominent leaders; secondly, a study of the economic conditions 
which lay beneath these growths, a study of the system of Roman 
law and its contribution to modern thought and civilization, the 
military system and the provincial systems; and thirdly, a detailed 
study of certain periods, such as the age of Caesar, and Cicero, and 
of Augustus. Nothing is so helpful in understanding the first of 
these periods as the reading of Cicero’s letters, which should by no 
means be neglected. 

The teacher needs, too, to know the Roman city as it appeared 
in the days of Cicero, and again in the age of Augustus. It is 
surprising how vague the picture of Rome is in the mind of any sec- 
ondary teacher, and how little she can take advantage of her knowl- 
edge to visualize the movements of Cicero and his enemies about 
Rome. Young teachers are also woefully ignorant of the geography 
of the Roman world. Places whose names are very familiar can 
be located only indefinitely. To my mind there should be a map 
of the modern world, at least Eurasia, standing side by side with 
that of the Roman world of the age of Augustus, so that com- 
parisons might be continually made, and future teachers might 
learn the modern divisions of the ancient world, the modern names 
of well-known places, what their history has been, and their impor- 
tance in the modern world compared with that in the old. Students 
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are eager to know these things, but young teachers are seldom 
equipped with the necessary knowledge, and an opportunity which 
gives splendid results in the way of interest is often lost. Of this 
latter, Troy is an excellent example, Troy, “whose commanding 
position, where the trade routes of the Pontus and the Aegean con- 
verged, gave it power to exact tribute from all traffic by and through 
the Dardanelles, and turn to its own use the industry, commerce, 
and wealth of others.”* Today Troy has changed its location to 
Constantinople, and the Allied Powers, as the Greeks of old, realiz- 
ing the importance of its position, are hoping to besiege its walls. 

2. The young teacher needs especially the course in Roman life 
and customs, which is given in most universities. This course is 
often accompanied by lantern slides to make its information more 
vivid, but where this is the case the collateral readings should be 
made an extremely important part of the course, with quiz periods, 
where wrong impressions may be corrected and proper emphasis 
made. Professor Showerman, of the University of Wisconsin, 
provides all students attending his course with a program of the 
lectures and the bibliography of the subject-matter. This is 
especially helpful to the young teacher. Here again I should like 
to emphasize the importance of a ready knowledge and command of 
this material, which is too often included in a beautifully arranged 
notebook, and is unavailable at the moment of its pressing need. 
Along with the study of Roman life and customs the teacher 
needs too some information concerning the customs and life of 
the Gauls. 

3. Next, a course in mythology would be invaluable, in which 
an attempt was made to explain the theories of the origin and 
elements of myths, the resemblances between the myths of different 
nations, how they were preserved, and the various questions which 
puzzle students and teachers alike. The stories themselves are 
fairly well known, so that the emphasis needs to be placed rather 
upon the general classifications of the myths, their interpretation, 
the essential attributes of the characters, and their representations 
in painting and sculpture. Interest in art is becoming more 
general and more serious in this country. The proper understand- 


* Mr. Leaf, Troy. 
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ing of much that is best in all forms of art depends upon a knowledge 
of classical mythology. This knowledge and appreciation should 
be acquired in college. This is a splendid time to start the labora- 
tory equipment of the young teacher by requiring her to collect 
copies of these works of art and to become familiar with their 
history. 

4. While Roman religion, Roman mythology, and Roman life 
and customs overlap and can scarcely be separated, yet each in 
itself furnishes a rich field for investigation. Roman religion, in 
particular, is a highly technical subject and calls for special knowl- 
edge as well as training in Roman institutions generally. The 
young teacher needs to know, in a general way, the nature of the 
primitive Roman faith, its growth and changes, the gradually 
decreasing faith in the gods and the decay of outward practices of 
religion, and then the restoration of ancient forms by Augustus, in 
which Vergil played so large a part. And in a detailed way she 
needs to know religious ceremonials, ritual, and observances. She 
must understand the idea of the “‘indwelling power,” without which 
the story of the Wooden Horse is grotesque; the worship of the 
dead, their reappearance on earth, and their interest in human 
affairs, to explain the empty tomb to which Andromache brings 
her annual offerings, and the ideas of spiritual life after death which 
inspired the sixth book of the Aeneid. These are but a few examples 
of the many scenes which are void of meaning without a special 
knowledge of the religious feeling which developed them. 

5. Obviously the Latin teacher should know Greek and study 
its masterpieces in the original. The facts, however, show that a 
large number of Latin teachers not only have not studied Homer 
and the Greek dramatists in the original but have not even studied 
them in translation. I know many a Latin teacher who has never 
read the Odyssey in its entirety, although she is superficially 
acquainted with its content because of the abundance of compari- 
sons made between the stories of the Aeneid and the Odyssey. She 
should have the opportunity in college to read the /liad and the 
Odyssey, Euripides’ Trojan Women, Hecuba, and Iphigenia among 
the Taurians, Sophocles’ Antigone, and others which throw abun- 
dant light upon the Aeneid. 
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6. With these as a foundation she needs to know much more 
surely than she now does the works of subsequent writers who have 
been influenced by the ancient writers. She needs to know Dante, 
whose works, Mr. Myers says, “next to Vergil’s own poems are the 
most important aid to his right comprehension. The exquisite 
truth and delicacy of Dante’s conception of his great master become 
more and more apparent if the two are studied in connection.”’ 

After Dante I should have the young teacher study Milton’s 
greater works, Spenser’s Faerie Queene (for his quaint adaptations 
of Vergilian scenes), and then selected poems from a large num- 
ber of other writers in English, such as Tennyson, Shelley, and 
Longfellow. 

7. I have not touched upon the most important part of the 
course of the Latin teacher, that is, the reading in the original of 
the works of many authors. Some authors are more valuable to 
the high-school teacher than others, but by the study of any group 
of masterpieces she will come to know better Roman life, thought, 
and history. It seems to me that the young teacher will find par- 
ticularly interesting and useful Cicero’s letters, his De senectute and 
De amicitia, Sallust’s Catiline, a few of Nepos’ Lives, Livy’s History 
of Rome (preferably the first books), the last six books of Vergil’s 
Aeneid, with perhaps the Eclogues, and Horace’s Odes and Satires. 

I know that many colleges, while fully recognizing the lack of 
adjustment between the courses which they offer and the direct 
needs of the secondary teacher, think that it is not in the province 
of the university to adapt its work to practical ends, and that the 
adjustment can be made by anyone who has sense and ability 
enough to be in the occupation of teaching. Although this may be 
true, yet several years are needlessly lost in the process of adjust- 


ment. 
If many of the courses which I have suggested seem superficial, 


I can say that these were my needs, and are today the needs of 
many young teachers with whom I have come in contact. 









































THE NEEDS OF THE LATIN TEACHER—AFTER 
COLLEGE’ 


By Lotta B. LiEBMANN 
High School, Morris, Illinois 


In preparing this material I have drawn largely from my own 
experiences through which I passed after leaving college, the product 
of a so-called teachers’ course. As I have reason to believe that 
courses of this type still exist in the majority of our colleges and 
universities, I present the following from the standpoint of such a 
course; for that first year of teaching is not yet so far behind me that 
I do not remember its failures. I shall state briefly the material of 
our preparatory work in the university, and try to suggest remedies. 

The study consisted of (1) rapid review of high-school texts, 
(2) prose work which we seldom saw corrected, (3) additional 
reading from the other works of high-school authors, and (4) a few 
hours’ discussion of first-year texts. 

Then we went out to teach Latin! Our ignorance had been 
laughable, had it not so much more needed pity. Our chief idea 
of teaching was to say, ‘Take six paragraphs for tomorrow,” and 
then on that morrow to hear the perfect recitations of our pupils! 
In our college days people had their lessons, and memories of our 
own high-school days were far behind us. 

We graduates fail to succeed at first because we expect too 
much of our pupils—they shall be paragons of knowledge at the 
end of the first year of our tutelage. We therefore make them 
swallow whole moods with no explanation, fairly eat declensions 
alive, and devour constructions like the ablative absolute before 
the very rudiments of case have been digested; then we wonder 
what is the matter with Johnny if he cannot write “I see a star”’ 
correctly! The poor children have taken in a mass of facts of 
whose use they are quite ignorant. We grieve when they begin 
Caesar prose, if they cannot put into a form equal to Caesar’s, 
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Latin sentences into which some ingenious fiend has put a second 
periphrastic, a purpose clause, a statement in indirect discourse, 
an ablative of comparison, and a clause of fearing! Probably you 
are thinking that such instruction as we need to meet such situa- | 
tions comes more within the province of the department of educa- 

tion, and that we should gain such knowledge there. We do, but 

we never learn how to use it until we have wasted a year or two 
experimenting on pupils who have a right to good instruction. | 
That we do eventually use it is more to our own credit, I think, | 
| than to the credit of those who sent us out blind to its usefulness. 

: Until our Latin instructors show us that the child mind is limited in | 
capacity, undeveloped in reasoning power, and prone to seize the 
unimportant details, unless directed—auntil then it will be learned 
only through bitter experience and wasted time. The remedy is 
obviously (1) better instruction and (2) definite written plans for 
each year’s work made under the college instructor’s guidance. 
The young teacher should bring such an outline with her—not be 
forced to prepare it after she has lost time through its lack. 

Next to exorbitant demand comes failure to make assignments 
properly and to bring out significant points in the conduct of the 
| recitation. The new teacher says, “Read two pages in advance’’; 
the pupils try to memorize all the material, fail entirely to grasp 
the essential points, and make a poor recitation; the teacher scolds, 
and the day is lost. Perhaps by June the teacher sees the impor- 
tance of making the assignment definite, and tries to put some of 
her forgotten psychology into use. If she knows, too, at the 
beginning of the year that the use of colored crayons, deduction, 
emphasis, definiteness of demand, and appeal to the child’s former 
experience result in learning the right things in the right way once 
and for all, she will not hesitate to devote the needful time to 
instruction instead of mere recitation. She will realize that daily 
preparation is necessary in order to make the most of a new lesson, 
and that the class is better off, less discouraged, and more eager if 
the difficulties of the coming lesson are taken up in advance. 
It is altogether likely, too, that it is only after the lapse of months 
that she learns the great secret of the successful recitation, namely, 
to involve every pupil in the work, and to hold him to the end by 
means of a skilful plan of co-operation. 
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In the third place we are usually poorly prepared in a scholastic 
way. From remarks of college women, from tests of recent 
graduates, from tales of experienced teachers, the conclusion must 
be drawn that new teachers do not know the necessary rudiments 
of Latin, or, at any rate, that they are no longer fresh in their 
minds. It is true that we read large amounts of Cicero, Livy, 
Tacitus, Terence, and Plautus, Horace, Juvenal, and Lucretius, a 
background which I would not at any price forego—but nine out of 
ten cannot decline vis, nor compare bonus, nor conjugate a verb 
with ease or even correctly. And so, before the first week is over, 
the novice finds that she must do some intensive study if she 
wishes to be able to answer the rain of questions showered upon her. 
Should we not be required to review our high-school forms, at least, 
before being sent out to teach them? It is, of course, vitally neces- 
sary for the secondary teacher to be familiar with declension char- 
acteristics and case endings, methods of comparison, conjugation 
stems, tense signs, and personal endings; the simpler constructions 
should be an open book. You may not believe that college students 
do not know these things, but I am convinced that if a class of 
Senior candidates were examined in high-school forms, syntax, and 
prose a large percentage would fail to make an acceptable grade. 
This criticism only points to the necessity of getting our knowledge 
into “‘usable’”’ form before we go into the secondary classroom. 

Nevertheless, even proper equipment will fail to bring success 
unless the teacher employs some means to produce among her pupils 
an interest in the study which will prevent their regarding it as 
“dead.”” There are many aids for this with which her training 
course should have made her familiar—games, derivative work, the 
exhibit on the value of Latin in whole or in part, notebooks on the 
same line, plays, and models, all help to arouse a vitalizing interest. 
In this connection I think that the teacher should prepare a certain 
amount of material equipment for her later use, perhaps a notebook 
on the value of Latin, for in doing so she will discover much hitherto 
unsuspected material, and will learn to use her eyes. 

The young teacher, of course, needs the Classical Journal and 
membership in the Classical Association. Such small publications 
as Latin Notes, in Wisconsin, or Hints to the Secondary Latin 
Teacher, in Pennsylvania, meeting, as they do, the needs of the 
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teacher in a practical way, are sure to be welcomed. They bring 
to the teacher the news of advances made in methods and knowl- 
edge; they give her substantial acquaintance with men and women 
of prominence in her profession; they broaden her point of view. 

I wish also to tell you of a movement for helping the young 
teacher, which, I think, deserves your support. It is a project 
to furnish a traveling adviser for Latin teachers, someone who has 
taught in the secondary schools and.understands the needs of the 
novice, who will give her advice, constructive criticism, and aid 
her to do better teaching—not an inspector who walks into the 
room during her worst class on the worst day of the year, looks 
critically at the boards, hears perhaps ten minutes of recitation, 
and goes out—but a sympathizing friend to whom she can tell her 
difficulties with surety of receiving comfort and help. Such visitors 
could not go too often to satisfy the desires of a young teacher. 
This plan has been started in Wisconsin, although it is still in an 
experimental stage. There is surely a need for the present system 
of inspection to be thus supplemented. 

There is a word of warning to be said to the young teacher 
herself, and this too should be given to us in college to save us from 
a fatal mistake. Our business is to teach Latin. If we set aside 
this aim and end in order to make Latin a time to play or to do 
too many extraneous things, we are transgressing our right to teach. 
If in the limitations of time given us we must sacrifice something 
to the gods of materialism, let it be the superficialities. Latin is 
hard to learn and hard to teach; we must not try to delude our- 
selves into thinking that there is an easy way; but we may lighten 
the journey by a wise and moderate use of material not contained 
in the text; our common sense should tell us where to stop. 

If this seems an indictment against teachers’ courses, my only 
excuse is that in what they failed to give me they caused me, and 
are causing others, bitter trials, discouraged days, failure, or 
quasi-failure, during the first year, and are almost worse than none 
at all. I have no quarrel with the newer type, however, which 
affords better opportunity for review of context, for discussion, 
trial teaching, and consideration of the actual problems confronting 
the secondary teacher. I believe that they are producing, not only 
docti, but doctores. 























THE ATHENIAN EPHEBIC OATH 


By JoHn Witson TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 





Until quite recently the opinion has been widely held that it was 
essentially undemocratic for the state to lay upon the individual 
citizen a peremptory demand for his services, supported, if need be, 
by force. This was of a piece with that suspicion of governmental 
power as such which has descended to all English-speaking peoples 
as a legacy from the struggle of the Commons in England against 
their autocratic monarchs, the Stuarts. But the present war has 
conclusively demonstrated that such a belief can never form part 
of the creed of a democracy which is obliged to vindicate its right 
to existence by a proof of its will and power thereto. This fact 
is abundantly illustrated by that democracy par excellence, the 
Athenian state. Aristotle in the Constitution of Athens recently 
discovered in Egypt has given us a much clearer insight into the 
military training of the young Athenian citizen than we were obliged 
to be content with previously. It may be of interest at the present 
time to recount briefly the facts given by Aristotle regarding this 
training, along with the text and a short discussion of the oath 
administered to the young men. 

At the age of eighteen the names of the young men were entered 
in the registers of the demes. They had then to submit to an 
examination before their demesmen in order to establish their 
age and the citizenship of their parents. Those who stood the 
test became ephebi. The others, if they failed in the test of age, 
were returned to the status of minors; but if they failed in the 
test of birth they might either accept the verdict or exercise their 
right of appeal to a popular court. Before it each youth defended 
his case against five accusers chosen from the deme he proposed 
to enter. If his appeal failed he was sold by the city as a slave. 
The list of those who passed the tests was finally ratified by the 
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senate, which had the power to lay a fine on the members of any 
deme admitting a minor to the class of ephebi. 

After this examination and enrolment the fathers of the young 
men, meeting by tribes, chose three of their number over forty 
years of age to supervise the young men of that tribe. Of these 
three the Assembly chose one as a guardian over them, and one 
man from the whole body of citizens as a director of the ephebi 
for that year. 

These officers collected the youth and led them about the sacred 
precincts and to the Piraeus, where they were detailed to do guard 
duty, some at Munychia and others at Akte. Their time was 
occupied in learning to use the bow, javelin, and catapult while 


' clad in armor. Four obols per man were set aside by the tribe 


for the support of its youth in training and a drachma for the 
guardian. All the money was handed over to the latter, who did 
the marketing for the common table. So the ephebi lived for the 
first year. 

At the beginning of the second year before a gathering of the 
people in the theater the young men gave a demonstration of their 
skill in tactics and received from the people a shield and spear. 
Then, having made a circuit of Attica, the ephebi went on guard 
for the year. At the end of that year they were full-fledged 
citizens. 

During these two years they were forbidden to use the courts, 
that they might not have an excuse for absenting themselves from 
their military duties. An exception was made, however, in cases 
involving estates and heiresses or priesthoods. 

Strangely enough, Aristotle in his account omits all reference 
to the time or the content of the oath of citizenship administered to 
these young men. 

Fortunately, it is possible to infer the time of the administra- 
tion of the oath from a note of Ulpian on Demosthenes xix. 303. 
He tells us that the young men took the oath in full armor. Now 
Aristotle informs us that the arms were presented before an assem- 

t'Ev 5@ 7r@ reuévee aris ("Aypatdov) of étidvres eis rods éphBous éx waldwv werd 
mwavorhiav duvvov brepuaxely Expt Oavdrov ris Opepauévns. Oratores Altici, ed. 
Didot, II, p. 637. 438, 17. 
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bly of the people in the theater at the beginning of the second year 
of the period of training. The conclusion that the oath was taken 
at this time is further supported by the evidence of a vase painting 
in the Hermitage, Petrograd.’ It represents an altar, on one side 
of which stands a young man. He is giving his right hand to the 
right hand of an elder man on the other side of the altar. The 
young man holds a shield and a spear in his left hand. Standing 
behind him a female figure, probably vixn, holds a helmet ready to 
present to him. The painting plainly represents the young man 
taking the oath at the same time that he is being armed. We may 
therefore conclude that the oath was administered at the beginning 
of the second year of the ephebic training. : 

For the content of the oath we are indebted to two main sources 
and some quotations and summaries.? Pollux (Onomasticon viii. 
105) and Stobaeus (Florilegium xliii. 48) are in substantial agree- 
ment in citing the text of the oath. Such variations as occur, 
together with any important differences in the manuscripts of the 


*Conze, Annali dell’ Inst. di corr. arch., XL, 266, Pl. 1. Cf. also Girard on 
“ephebi” in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 624, Fig. 2677. 

? Lycurgus, a senior contemporary of Demosthenes, summarizes the oath in the 
Leocrates 76, saying that the ephebi swear “not to bring reproach on their hallowed 
arms and not to leave their place in the ranks, but to defend their native land and to 
hand it down to their children a better country than when they received it” (ure 
7a lepd Sha xara xuveiv uhre rhy Tdi relWav, duvveiv 5¢ rp warpld: al duelyw wapa- 
Sacer). 

Philostratus, also, in the A pollonius 4. 21 speaks of the class of ephebi, “who of 
old used to go and swear in the temple of Agraulus to take up arms and die in behalf 
of their native land” (rd épnBixdy, of wddar pev Gurvoay és Aypabdov porrdvres brép 
THs warpl5os drobaveicba cal Sra OjcerGar). 

Plutarch (Alcibiades 15. 7) gives a clause not found in the other sources. He 
states that the ephebi swore “‘to hold as the boundaries of Attica the land which bore 
wheat, barley, vines, figs, and olives, being thereby given to understand that they 
should make their own the cultivated and fruitful land”’ (6uvdover yap Spas xphoacbax 
ris "Arrixns mupois xpiOais dumrédos ouKais édalas, olxelay woeiobar SidacKbuevnr Thy 
huepov kal xaprodépor). 

Cicero summarizes Plutarch’s source in De Re Publica iii. 9, saying, “The 
Athenians also used to swear an official oath that all the land belonged to them which 
bore the olive tree or grain” (Athenienses iurare etiam publice solebant omnem suam 
esse terram, quae oleam frugesve ferret). This clause probably formed part of the 
oath when Athens was confident and aggressive, but was dropped sometime after the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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two authors, have been indicated and discussed in the notes. The 
following is the Greek text: 


Ob xarauxuv ra Stra 7a iepa, od eyxaradrelw Tov 
mapacrarny, btw dv croixnow, duvvd bé kal brép iepdy xai 
brép dciwy kal wovos Kal weTa TOAAGY. Kal Thy warpida oiK 
éX\doow wapadwow, mrelw 5é kal dpeiw bons dy rapadéEwuar. 

5. Kal ouvnow rdv del kpidvtwv [eudpdvws] xal rots Pepuois Tots 
idpupévors meigopat Kai ovorivas Gy &d\Xovs 76 TAROOs idpbanrar 
duodpovws. Kal ay ris dvaipn Tovs Péopous H ur welPnrar, ob 
emit péyw, duvv@ 6é kai wdovos kal wera TavTwr. Kai Ta lepa 
Ta TaTpia TYyunow. “Ioropes Beol “AypavAos Evuddws “Apns 

10. Zeds OadAXAw AdEW ‘Hyeudvy 


Line 1. 7a Gada Ta iepd=drAa Ta iepa (Stob.). 

Line 2. érw av crayyow=@ av oroay® (Pol.). drw is preferable to é 
and for av craynow cf. dv rapade£wpar |. 4 and dy idpvonrar |. 6. 

Line 3. trip éciwy=dciwv (Pol.). 

Kai THY matpida=Tiv matpida dé (Stob.). New clauses in Athenian oaths 
are introduced by kai, xai ovx, or ovde, never by d€. Cf. Hofmann, De 
Iurandi Apud Athenienses Formulis (Darmstadt, 1886), p. 32. 

Line 4. mAciw 88 xai dpetw= rAtvow 88 Kai xatapdow (Pol.). mAevoropuar is 
the regular form for the future in the early and classical periods. The antithesis 
between éAdoow and wAciw Kai dpeiw is destroyed. Lycurgus’ summary (p. 497, 
n. 2) supports the reading adopted, since he makes the ephebi swear to leave 
the country better than when they received it. 

éons=an emendation of Cobet. danv (Stob.), drdanv (Pol.). 

Line 5. cuvvjyow=evnxonow (Stob.). This is the only occurrence of the 
word noted by the lexicographers. ouvvinwu (“obey”) occurs in Iliad i. 273. 

Kp.wwovTwy = kpavovrwy (i.e., dpxovrwv) Cobet in Nov. Lect., p. 223. 

éudpovws Pol. omits here but writes it instead of éuoppovws in 1.7. The 
Parisianus prior (A) MS of Stobaeus (fourteenth century) has etg@povws. éudpo- 
vws does not seem to make satisfactory sense construed either with xpivovrwy 
or gvvyow. Hense, however, in his edition of Stobaeus retains it, but without 
indicating what he supposes it to mean. Blass in his edition of Lycurgus 
inserts the text of the oath in the Leocrates 77, where he omits éudpdvas. 
See note on translation of passage on p. 499, below. 

Lines 6-7. ovorwas dv .. . . duodpdvws=ovartwas dAAovs idpvoerar Td 
mrnOos eudhpovws (Pol.). 

Lines 8-9. 7a iepa ra warpua=tepa 7a warpia (Stob.); cf. 1. 1. 

Line 10. rovrwy after Geoi in Stob., who omits the names of the deities. 
For a discussion of the deities see Hofmann, pp. 35 ff. 
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“TI will never bring reproach upon my hallowed arms nor will 
I desert the comrade at whose side I stand, but I will defend our 
altars and our hearths, single-handed or supported bymany. My 
native land I will not leave a diminished heritage but greater and 
better than when I received it. I will obey whoever is in authority* 
and submit to the established laws and all others which the people 
shall harmoniously enact. If anyone tries to overthrow the con- 
stitution or disobeys it, I will not permit him, but will come to its 
defense single-handed or with the support of all. I will honor the 
religion of my fathers. Let the gods be my witnesses, Agraulus, 
Enyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, Hegemone.”’ 

It is to be noted that this oath is at once civil and military, or, 
better, military and civil. As the former it is a promise to fight 
bravely in defense of hearth and home and add to the country’s 
territory; as the latter it is a declaration of obedience to the 
magistrates and loyalty to the institutions. It contains, further, 
a promise to honor the ancestral gods. 

If we compare this oath with the corresponding ones in most 
modern countries, including the United States of America, several 
points of difference appear. 

In the first place every Athenian was required to take the oath 
if he wished to become a citizen, whereas with us people are born 
into citizenship and only those who wish to transfer their allegiance 
from some other country are called upon to take the oath. More- 
over the ground covered by the Athenian oath requires two separate 
oaths among us: that of citizenship, which has chiefly to do with 
supporting the institutions and only indirectly with military duties; 
and the military oath, administered not to every citizen but to those 
who enter the army. The text of the former runs as follows: 

I hereby declare on oath that I absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure 
all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sovereignty 


* Dumont in his Essai sur L’Ephébie Attique (Paris, 1876), I, 10, reads éudpbvws 
and translates “‘ J’obéirai aux ordres, que la prudence des magistrats saura me donner.” 

Grasberger in Erziehung und Unterricht im klassischen Altertum (Wirzburg, 1881), 
III, 29, and Schoemann-Lipsius (Griechische Altertiimer*, I, 379) omit ¢u@pévws and 
translate “Ich will héren auf die, welche jedesmal zu entscheiden haben.” 

The reading ed¢pbyws might be construed with cvr}ew to mean “I will cheerfully 
obey whoever is in authority,” but the manuscript evidence is weak. 


_ 
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and particularly to , of whom I have heretofore been a subject; that I 
will support and defend the Constitution and Laws of the United States of 
America against all enemies, foreign and domestic; and that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same. 


The absence in this oath of any hint of religion differentiates 
it further from the Athenian formula in which the gods are called 
upon to make the oath binding, a promise is made to honor the 
ancestral religion, and the arms presented by the people on the 
solemn occasion at the theater are called sacred. But one notable 
point of resemblance between the two, as distinguished from the 
oaths in England and most other countries, lies in the fact that 
allegiance is sworn to the constitution rather than to any person. 
This is explained, of course, by the non-monarchical character of 
the government in both cases. 

But the American military oath presents still more significant 
points of difference as compared with that part of the Athenian 
oath to which it corresponds. It deals with more details, but the 
most important aspect of it is the different attitude toward military 
service and war which it implies. It emphasizes the fact that the 
soldier is voluntarily entering upon the service, which he will leave 
in a definite number of years. The Athenian oath, on the other 
hand, assumes that the responsibility for the defense of the country 
is implied in citizenship. It is a duty on a par with that of support- 
ing the laws, and there is no more thought of being relieved from one 
than from the other. But it assumes more. It is logically an 
avowal of intended aggression against other countries. This was 
still more in evidence when the clause given by Plutarch and 
translated on page 497, note 2, above, formed part of the oath, but 
it is clear even from the formula as given by Pollux and Stobaeus. 
It naively assumes that war is the normal relation between 
states. 

The text of the military oath of the United States is as 
follows: 


3 , born in in the state of , aged —— years and 
—— months, do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this 
day of , 19 , as a soldier in the Army of the United States of America 
for the period of seven years in active service and in the Army Reserve for the 
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periods and under the conditions prescribed by law, unless sooner discharged 
by proper authority; and do also agree to accept from the United States such 
bounty, pay and rations and clothing as are or may be established by law." 
And I do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America; that I will serve them honestly and faithfully 
against all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the 
president of the United States and the orders of the officers appointed over me, 
according to the rules and articles of war. 


* When the oath is administered to those called to the colors under the recently 
enacted Selective Draft Law, the first part, ending with the words “established by 
law,” is omitted. 

















THE WOMEN OF CAESAR’S FAMILY: 


By Monroe E. Deutscu 
University of California 


It is an exceedingly interesting and striking fact that Julius 
Caesar’s immediate family was eomposed almost exclusively of 
women—he had virtually no close male family ties during his life. 

His father, of the same name as himself, died in 85 B.c.,? when 
the boy was but fifteen years olds We know next to nothing of 
the elder Caesar, and what has come down to us but illustrates 
how quaint the fragments are that time casts on the shores of the 
present. We are told that he had held the praetorship and died 
one morning at Pisa as his shoes were being fastened. His death 
left the guidance of Julius Caesar’s education to his mother, and 
indeed it would seem that even before this time it had been under 
her charge. 

She was named Aurelia’ and is described as a pure and virtuous 
woman.® Her care of her son’s education is likened to Cornelia’s 
rearing of the Gracchi and Atia’s training of the future Augustus.’ 
It is interesting to read that one of the teachers secured for the 
boy Caesar was Marcus Antonius Gnipho, a Gaul.’ So early did 
his connection with that land begin. We are told that “‘he received 
a nurture and a training corresponding to the dignity of his noble 
birth,” and that he was “reared in the best possible way.’ One 
marked characteristic of Caesar’s style in his maturity—indeed the 


* Read at the third annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States. 

2 Throughout this paper roo B.c.is taken as the year of Caesar’s birth. 

3 Suet. Jul. 1. 4Plin. N.H. vii. 181. 

5 In addition to the passages later discussed she is also mentioned in Ioh. Lydus 
De mens. iv. 102; cf. Zon. x. 11. 

6 Plut. Caes. 9. 7 Tac. Dial. de orat. 28. 8 Suet. de gram. 7. 

9 Dio 44. 38. The translations of Dio and Appian employed are those in the “ Loeb 
Classical Library.” 
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most marked characteristic—was his elegantia, a nicety and pre- 
cision in the use of words, and this, we are led to believe, was in 
some measure due to the training he received at home." 

Apparently Aurelia lived with her son, and there was great 
mutual affection. We shall get a glimpse of this if we take our 
stand at the door of Caesar’s house on a certain morning in the 
year 63 B.c.?, Caesar had dared to become a candidate for the 
office of pontifex maximus against two eminent leaders of the state. 
It is the day of the election, and as he leaves his home he thinks of 
the debt into which he has plunged, staking everything on his 
political success. Aurelia weeps as she comes forth with him; he 
embraces her and declares: “‘ Mother, today you shall see your son 
pontifex maximus or—an exile.”’ His sweeping victory prevented 
the fulfilment of the threat. 

The strict virtue of this Roman matron is seen in connection 
with that famous scandal that occurred in 62 B.c. and had such 
far-reaching consequences.’ In that year the rites of Bona Dea 
were celebrated in Caesar’s house by his wife, Pompeia; these rites 
were regularly held at the house of the consul or praetor (during 
this year Caesar was praetor) and presided over by the magistrate’s 
wife. It was a festival for women, and men were forbidden to be 
present. But the notorious Publius Clodius was in love with Pom- 
peia and believed it possible to gain an entrance to her in disguise 
on account of his feminine appearance. Apparently he had found 
an obstacle to earlier efforts on his part in the rigid care of Aurelia. 
‘Strict watch was kept upon Pompeia’s apartments; and Aurelia 
by an unwearying personal attendance upon her daughter-in-law 
rendered difficult and hazardous any meeting between the lovers.’’s 
On this occasion Clodius succeeded in making his way into the 
house, but ultimately his voice betrayed him. “Aurelia first 
stopped the secret rites of the goddess, and made the women veil 
themselves; then, commanding the doors to be closed, went through 


* Cic. Brut. 252. 
2 Suet. Jul. 13; Plut. Caes. 7. The quotations from Plutarch, save in the case of 
the life of Pompey, are from the translation by W. R. Frazer. 


3 Suet. Jud. 6. 2; Dio 37. 45; Plut. Caes. 9-10; Appian B.c. 11. 14. 


4 Suet. Jul. 6. 2; Liv. Per. 103; Plut. Caes. 10. 5 Plut. Caes. 9. 
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the house, torch in hand, in search of Clodius. He was discovered 
to have taken refuge in the chamber of the wench who had admitted 
him: and, his identity proved, the women drove him out of doors. 
Even though it was night, the women straightway dispersed [it 
will be observed that human nature has not changed] and related 
the circumstances to their husbands.”’ 

When the case came to trial,’ Aurelia scrupulously told every 
detail,? but Clodius was acquitted—through bribery, it was believed. 
During the trial the jury had requested that they be given a guard 
to protect themselves against Clodius. When they acquitted 
him, Catulus declared that they had asked for the guard, not to 
protect themselves, but to protect the money they had received.’ 

It will be remembered that in the trial Clodius attempted to 
prove an alibi. ‘But when he persistently asserted, in reply to 


the charge of impiety, that he had not even been in Rome at the 


time, but was staying in the depths of the country, Cicero appeared 
as witness against him, and deposed that Clodius had come to his 
house upon that very day and had had some conversation with 
him.’* From this incident sprang Clodius’ hatred of Cicero, which 
lasted until he had brought about Cicero’s banishment, and even 
beyond that until Clodius himself was murdered by Milo’s band 
on the Appian Road. 

We know nothing further of Aurelia’s life save that she bade 
her last farewell to her son early in 58 B.c., when he started for 
Gaul, and that she died in 54 B.c.,5 when Caesar was accomplishing 
the achievement that loomed larger in the imagination of his 
countrymen than any other deed of his during his Gallic procon- 
sulate—the leading of Roman legions to Britain, the land beyond 
the ocean, a second world. 

As far as we know, Caesar had no brothers and but two sisters, 
Julia Maior and Julia Minor. One of them (we do not know which) 
was called on together with her mother for evidence in regard to 
the famous Bona Dea affair, and supported Aurelia’s words by 
telling honestly everything she knew of the matter.° 

t Suet. Jul. 6. 2; Dio 37. 46. 4Plut. Cic. 29. 

2 Suet. Jul. 74. 2. 5 Suet. Jul. 26. 

3 Dio 37. 46. 6 Suet. Tul. 74. 2. 
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The elder Julia was married twice, to Lucius Pinarius and 
Quintus Pedius; her two grandsons, of the same names as their 
grandfathers, inherited jointly one-fourth of the great Caesar’s 
estate.’ 

Julia Minor married Marcus Atius Balbus; they had a daughter 
Atia, who was the mother of the future Augustus. The latter 
inherited the remaining three-fourths of his great-uncle’s property® 
and was adopted by him in his will. In the year 52 B.c. Julia 
Minor died (another loss sustained by Caesar during his Gallic 
campaign), and her funeral eulogy was delivered by the young 
Augustus, then still Octavius, at the mature age of eleven.* Because 
Caesar’s sister thus married into the Atian gens, and the emperor 
Augustus derived his lineage from them as well as from the Julii, 
Virgil (Aen. v. 568) tells us that the boy Iulus had a beloved friend 
Atys, from whom the Atii were sprung: 


Alter Atys, genus unde Atii duxere Latini, 
. parvus Atys pueroque puer dilectus Iulo. 


Before Caesar had assumed the toga of manhood he had already 
become engaged to a certain Cossutia,’ a woman of only equestrian 
family, but recommended by her wealth. Apparently Caesar’s 
father, then still alive, had been responsible for the engagement, 
and when the boy donned the éoga virilis, he seems to have married 
her.° From this union there was no offspring, and in 84 B.c.,’ after 
his father’s death, Caesar divorced her and made a brilliant mar- 
riage with Cornelia,’ daughter of the great Cinna, partner of Marius 
in the leadership of the popular party. Cinna was probably 
dead when his daughter married, but it must have pleased the 
populares to have this precocious boy, whose aunt was Marius’ 
widow,’ bound by an additional tie to their party. In the follow- 
ing year Cornelia bore him a daughter,’ Julia, Caesar’s only legiti- 
mate child. 


* Suet. Jul. 83. 2; Appian B.c. iii. 22. 

2 Suet. Aug. 4. 

3 Suet. Jul. 83. 2. Liv. Per. 116 incorrectly says heres ex parte dimidia. 

4 Suet. Aug. 8.1. Quint. Inst. Or. xii. 6. 1. gives the age as twelve, while Nicolaus 
of Damascus (chap. 3) states that he was about nine years of age. 

5 Suet. Jul. 1. 6 Classical Philology, XII, 93-06. 7 Plut. Caes. 1. 
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We have no hint of affection or lack of affection between Cor- 
nelia and her husband. With her, however, is connected one 
incident that does not so much show his love for her as it does 
reveal the firmness of the boy, for he was hardly more than that. 
In 82 B.c., when he was but eighteen years old, Sulla became master 
of the state.‘ In tyrannical fashion he bade a number of men 
divorce their wives. Marcus Piso, for example, had married Annia, 
Cinna’s widow; he was ordered to divorce her and did so.2,_ Pompey 
the Great was urged to divorce his wife in order to wed Sulla’s step- 
daughter; he too complied.* But when Caesar was ordered to put 
aside Cornelia, Cinna’s daughter, he refused. He had been named 
flamen Dialis; this priestly office was now taken from him. He 
was also stripped of his family inheritances and his wife’s dowry.‘ 
Then men were sent to murder him; this, it must be admitted, was 
due to the servants and aids of Sulla rather than to the dictator 
himself. The boy had to put on mean garb, and after making his 
escape from Rome by night fled to the Sabine country, still fol- 
lowed by his pursuers; he was ill, suffering from a fever that recurred 
every four days, but still, in order to escape Sulla’s men, he had to 
find a new resting-place almost every night. In fact once he was 
actually caught, but was able to bribe their officer to let him go.‘ 
Meantime the Vestal Virgins and influential relatives who were 
members of Sulla’s party interceded with the dictator for his pardon. 
And at last he reluctantly capitulated, but warned his friends that 
some day the boy would destroy the party they had together sup- 
ported, for ‘‘there is many a Marius in Caesar.” 

Cornelia lived until 68 B.c.,° the year of Caesar’s quaestorship.? 
For sixteen years she was at the head of his house in the Subura® 
at Rome, and at her death left him a daughter of fifteen years. 

At about the same time Julia, the widow of Marius, also died, 
and Caesar honored the memory of the two by funeral eulogies from 
the rostrum. As far as any trace of romantic love is concerned, we 


t Vell. ii. 41. 2. 6 Or 67 B.c. 

3 Ibid. 7 Suet. Jul. 6. 

3 Plut. Pomp. 9. 8 Tbid., 46. 

4 Suet. Jul. 1. 9 Plut. Caes. 5; Suet. Jul. 6. 


5 Plut. Caes. 1; Suet. ul. 74. 1. 
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must confess that Caesar was much more interested in the eulogy 
of Marius’ widow and in stressing the great lineage of her (and his 
own) family than in the eulogy of his wife. ‘‘The delivery of fu- 
neral orations over women of advanced years was an immemorial cus- 
tom of the Romans, but it was not the practice in the case of young 
women. In spite of this Caesar created a precedent by speaking 
on the occasion of his own wife’s death—an act which brought him 
some credit and joined with his bereavement in securing the affec- 
tion of the masses. They loved him as a man of gentle and sensitive 
disposition.’” 

Immediately after the funeral of his wife he went as quaestor to 
Spain,? and on his return in 673 he married a third time, and again 
contracted a marriage with a woman descended from a great political 
leader. This was Pompeia, the granddaughter of the great Sulla.‘ 
How Caesar, the successor of Marius, came to unite himself with the 
family of Sulla is a mystery, but that the marriage had political value 
for him we may rest assured. She it was who was beloved by Clo- 
dius’ and who returned his love.® She presided over the rites of Bona 
Dea when the great scandal arose. That she was guilty in her rela- 
tions with Clodius cannot of course be proved,’ but some of the 
ancient authorities feel no doubt of it. Shortly afterward Caesar 
divorced her, but without assigning a reason. And when subse- 
quently he was called as a witness at the trial of Clodius, he did 
not incriminate Clodius in anything he said. The question was nat- 
urally hurled at him: ‘‘Why then did you divorce your wife ?” and 
in reply he uttered those words that in one form or another are so 
well known: ‘‘ Because I maintain that the members of my family 
should be free from suspicion, as well as from guilt.’”® Why he took 


* Plut. Caes. 5. 4 Suet. Jul. 6; Plut. Caes. 5. 
2 Ibid. 5 Suet. Jul. 6; Dio 37. 45. 
3 Or 66 B.c. 6 Plut. Caes. 9. 


7 It is to be noted that in the contemporary account by Cicero (Ad AW. i. 12. 3 and 
i. 13. 3) written in 61 B.c. nothing is mentioned as criminal in Clodius’ conduct save 
the sacrilege involved in his presence at the rites; Appian (ii. 14) merely says that 
her guilt had been suspected. 

8 Suet. Jul. 74. 2; Dio 37. 45; Vell. ii. 45. 1. 

9 Suet. Jul. 74. 2 (trans. by J. C. Rolfg in “Loeb Classical Library’’); Dio 37. 45; 
Plut. Caes. to. 
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the course he did we cannot be certain. He may have thought her 
innocent, but rather through Aurelia’s vigilance and chance than her 
own virtue, or at any rate he may have felt that her guilt could not 
be established beyond the peradventure of adoubt. Butit is usually 
thought that his motives were political. It has been declared 
that in pursuing this course “‘his object was to curry favor with 
the people who were intent on saving Clodius” ;* moreover, he may 
have felt that because of this popularity with the people a con- 
viction was very improbable.? And by avoiding a direct charge 
against his wife Caesar unquestionably won favor from Pompeia’s 
kin and many who had been members of the Sullan faction. 

In 59 B.c. Caesar was married again. He was at that time 
consul’ and also a member of the unofficial First Triumvirate, 
which had been created during the preceding year. It was again 
a political marriage; Lucius Calpurnius Piso, shortly after elected 
to succeed Caesar as one of the consuls for the following year,‘ 
had an unmarried daughter, Calpurnia, and Caesar now married 
her. The influence of his father-in-law is to be seen in the fact 
that, in Caesar’s effort to secure Gaul as his province for the five 
years after his consulship, his strongest support came from Pompey 
and Piso.5 

Of Calpurnia’s life with Caesar we know but little; she con- 
tinued to live on at Rome in the domus publica on the Sacra Via, 
Caesar’s official residence as pontifex maximus. But in March, 
58 B.c. (less than a year after their marriage), Caesar left for his 
campaigns in Gaul, and he did not enter the city again until April, 
49 B.C., when he remained in Rome only for a very short time and 
one that was filled with public business. Then followed the cam- 
paign in Spain, a brief visit to Rome in December, 49, the fighting 
at Dyrrachium, Pharsalus, the pursuit of Pompey, the Alexandrian 
War, and the lightning stroke against Pharnaces. For a few 
months toward the end of 47 he was in Rome; then he hurried off 


* Plut. Caes. 10; Appian B.c. ii. 14. 

2 Dio 37. 45. 

3 Suet. Jul. 21; Appian B.c. ii. 14; Dio 38.9.1; Plut. Caes. 14. 
4 Suet. Jul. 21; Plut. Cato Minor 33. 

5 Suet. Jul. 22; Plut. Caes. 14. 6 Suet. Jul. 46. 
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to the African War. Back once more he came to Rome, where he 
busied himself with triumphs and statecraft. In November, 46, 
he departed for Spain and his last campaign. Not till October, 
45, did he re-enter the city after the victory at Munda, there to 
remain until the fatal ides of March. 

The wife of Caesar saw but little of her husband during those 
years. She had to bear more, however, than mere absence; she 
had to endure his liaisons with other women. That they did exist 
seems certain, even if some of the tales are to be discounted.'_ None 
of his wives, as far as we know, murmured at his infidelities, and 
even the presence of Cleopatra? in Caesar’s gardens across the Tiber 
from the summer of 46 to April, 44, though it was the subject of 
much talk at Rome, did not apparently draw a word from Cal- 
purnia. Indeed Cleopatra probably had with her in Rome the 
child Caesarion, who was believed to be the son of Caesar’ and was 
said by some to resemble him greatly.‘ 

Caesar was entirely ready to divorce Calpurnia when political 
considerations were involved, for some time after 54 B.c. he asked 
Pompey for the hand of his daughter, though she was then affianced 
to another.’ If Caesar loved Calpurnia, at any rate there were 
other things he valued more highly. The negotiations fell through, 
and till the end Calpurnia was his wife. 

She bore him no child, but to the last the birth of a son was a 
hope he did not abandon, and in his last will, made in September, 
45, he named guardians for his son, if one should still be born to 
him. 

How great her love for him was we do not know, but her fears 
and anxieties before his assassination suggest at least some measure 
of affection. The ancient biographers and historians teem with 
references to her visions the night before Caesar’s assassination. 
She dreamed that he was murdered in her arms,’ and that the 

t Suet. Jul. 50-52; Dio 44. 7. 3. 

2 Suet. Jul. 52. 1; Dio 43. 27. 3; Hier. under Olymp. 183; Cic. Ad Ai. xiv. 8. 1; 
XV. 15. 2. 

3 Nic. Dam. 20; Plut. Caes. 49; Zon. x. 10. 5 Suet. Jul. 27. 1. 

4Suet. Jul. 52. ® Suet. Jul. 83. 2. 

7 Suet. Jul. 81. 3; Appian B.c. ii. 115; Plut. Caes. 63; Zon. x. 11; cf. also Nic. 
Dam. 23 and Vell. ii. 57. 2. 
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pediment which had been placed on his house by decree of the 
senate as an especial mark of distinction had fallen.* On that 
night, too, all the doors of the bedroom opened of themselves, and 
the noise they made, as well as the moonlight which poured into 
the room awakened Caesar;? and by the light he saw that Cal- 
purnia was sleeping, but muttering indistinctly in her dreams. 

When daylight came she earnestly begged him not to go to the 
senate that morning, and her entreaties, together with his own poor 
health? and the unfavorable omens,‘ led him to declare that he 
would remain at home that day and send Antony to dismiss the 
senate.’ But Decimus Brutus, whom Caesar regarded as one of 
his closest friends, argued him out of this resolve, sneering at 
women’s dreams. So with anxiety on Calpurnia’s part Caesar left 
the house. 

It is said that shortly after he had gone an intimate friend of 
his ran to Caesar’s house to inform him of the plot, and then waited 
there with Calpurnia “‘for him to come back from the senate, for 
he did not know all the particulars of the affair.’”® 

And after a time there came to the house on the Sacra Via a 
litter borne by three slaves, on which lay the body of Caesar, one 
arm dragging’ and the wounds on the face clearly visible. As it 
approached, Calpurnia rushed out with her slave-women and gave 
vent to loud cries, grieving bitterly that she had failed to keep him 
at home.’ With her cries over the body of her husband Calpurnia 
disappears from our view. The historians are only interested in 
her as Caesar’s wife, and when he passes from the stage the curtain 
falls on her also.° 

t Suet. Jul. 81. 3; Dio 44. 17. 1; Plut. Caes. 63; Iul. Obseq. 67. 

2 Plut. Caes. 63. Iul. Obseq. 67 says that Calpurnia was awakened. 


3 Nic. Dam. 23; Suet. Jul. 81. 4. 

4 Appian B.c. ii. 115; Dio 44. 17. 3; Plut. Caes. 63; Plut. Brut. 16; Zon. x. 11. 

5 Appian B.c. ii. 115; Plut. Caes. 63; Zon. x. 11. 

6 Appian B.c. ii. 116. The story with some changes appears in Plut. Caes. 64 
and Zon. x. 11. 

7 Suet. Jul. 82. 3; Appian B.c. ii. 118; Nic. Dam. 26. 8 Nic. Dam. 25. 

9 After Caesar’s death Calpurnia had his money and official papers transferred 
to Antony’s house, either at the latter’s order or because she thought they would be 
safer there (Appian B.c. ii. 125; Plut. Ant. 15). 
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Julia was Caesar’s only legitimate child. She was the offspring 
of his marriage with Cornelia, and was born probably in 83 B.c. 
She lived with her father, first in the house in the Subura, later in 
the domus publica, until her marriage with Pompey in 59 B.c.'_ She 
had been engaged to Servilius Caepio,? who had been a valiant 
supporter of Caesar during his consulship, and the wedding day 
was near at hand, but higher political interests were now at stake 
than the reward of a faithful supporter. And so the engagement 
was severed in order that, in addition to the bond of mutual 
interest, that of relationship might unite Pompey and Caesar, 
who had but a short time before joined Crassus in forming the 
First Triumvirate. The marriage was entered upon suddenly 
and unexpectedly, and since it was contracted at about the same 
time as Caesar’s marriage with Calpurnia, it called forth the bitter 
denunciation of Cato. ‘He raised a loud and vigorous protest. 
It was intolerable, he exclaimed, to see the empire being bartered 
away in marfiages, and persons promoting one another, through 
the medium of female nonentities, to provinces, to military com- 
mands, and to the highest offices of state.’”4 

What particularly angered Cato was the following incident. 
“His marriage with Caesar’s daughter consummated, Pompey 
filled the forum with armed men, and supported the people in 
ratifying Caesar’s measures, and Caesar in acquiring the govern- 
ment of the two Gauls for five years with the addition of Illyricum 
and four legions.’’s 

There was a great discrepancy in age between Pompey and 
his wife, as he was forty-six and she but twenty-four. But in spite 
of this and in spite of the political considerations that had caused 
the marriage, it seems to have been a singularly happy one. Plu- 
tarch informs us that in 54 B.c. after Pompey’s consulship he “‘ went 
about and spent his time with his wife in the various places of 
amusement in Italy,’ though for the sake of strict accuracy the 





* Suet. Jul. 21; Plut. Cato Minor 31; Appian B.c. ii. 14; Dio 38. 9; Aulus Gellius 
iv. 10. 5; Vell. ii. 44. 

2 Dio 38. 9. 1; Plut. Caes. 14; Suet. Ji. 21; Appian B.c. ii. 14; Plut. Pomp. 47. 

3 Cic. ad Alt. ii. 17. 1; Plut. Pomp. 47. 5 Plut. Caes. 14; Zon. x. 6. 

4 Plut. Caes. 14; cf. also Appian B.c. ii. 14. 6Plut. Pomp. 53. 
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biographer feels it incumbent on him to make it clear that he is 
uncertain “‘whether Pompey did it through love of her, or because 
she loved him, and he could not bear to leave her, for this also is 
stated.” But Plutarch declares in no uncertain terms: “The love 
displayed by this young wife for her elderly husband was a matter 
of general note to be aiiriliuted, it would seem, to his constancy in 
married life, and to his dignity of manner, which in familiar inter- 
course was tempered with grace and gentleness, and was particu- 
larly attractive to women.” 

There is a pretty story of her love for Pompey that concerns 
the election of aediles in 55 B.c.t At the comitia fighting broke 
out and a number of men who were about Pompey were killed. 
His clothes were spattered with blood, and he sent his servants 
home with these blood-stained garments to procure him clean ones. 
The slaves made considerable noise and disturbance about the 
house, so that Julia’s attention was attracted, and as she “‘saw his 
gown all stained with blood, she dropped immediately into a swoon 
and was with difficulty brought to life again.”” And “‘even those 
who chiefly censured Pompey for his friendship for Caesar could 
not reprove him for his affection to so attached a wife.” 

Not only was Pompey Caesar’s son-in-law and partner in the 
Triumvirate, but up to the time of the breaking out of the Civil 
War he was also named as Caesar’s heir in his will.’ 

At one time he was advised to divorce Julia and abandon 
Caesar’s friendship to gain that of the senate, but he would not 
listen to the suggestion. 

In September of 54 B.c. Julia bore a child, but died in childbirth,‘ 
in the same year as Aurelia, Caesar’s mother. The imperator was 
in Britain and learned the news when he reached the mainland. 
“On landing in Gaul he received some letters from his friends in 
Rome, which were on the point of being sent over to him in Britain. 
They announced his daughter’s death. Both Pompey and Caesar 
were stricken with great grief,5 while their friends were confounded 


* Plut. Pomp. 53; Dio 39. 32. 2. Valerius Maximus (iv. 6. 4) incorrectly states 
that the occurrence brought about her death. 

2 Suet. Zul. 83. 1. 3Plut. Pomp. 40. 

4 Suet. Jul. 26.1; Appian B.c. ii. 19; Dio 39. 64; Serv. Aen. vi. 830; Zon. x. 6. 

5 In Cic. De prov. cons. 35 appears a hint of Caesar’s love for Julia. 
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at the dissolution of that intimacy which had preserved the state, 
despite its various infirmities, in peace and concord.’”* A few days 
| after Julia her child died.” 

Pompey had made preparations for his wife’s interment at his 
estate near Alba, but the people forcibly seized the body and per- 
formed the rites on the Campus Martius, where her remains were 
also laid to rest. This the people did to show respect to her rather 
than to either Pompey or Caesar.’ 

In memory of his daughter Caesar promised a gladiatorial show 
and a funeral banquet to the people,‘ a thing which no one had done 
before him, and in 46 B.c., when he celebrated his great triumphs, 
he accordingly presented a gladiatorial spectacle and a naval battle 
in her honor.’ 

The marriage had been a political one, and the political con- 
sequences of her death were obvious—the strongest tie that bound 
Pompey and Caesar was broken.® “And fear fell upon all lest 
with the termination of this marriage connection Caesar and Pom- 

pey with their great armies should come into conflict with each 
other.” Indeed through the death of Julia’s child fortune seemed 
intent on severing all bonds between the two.® 

When Julius Caesar himself died and the preparations were 
made for his funeral, the funeral pyre was erected in the Campus 
Martius hard by the tomb of his daughter;? the plan, to be sure, 
was not carried out, as his body was burned in the Forum.” 

It is impossible to break through the impersonal reserve of 
Caesar’s writings and discover his feelings; if we relied on his 

| Commentaries alone, no one would know that the year of his second 
British campaign witnessed the death of his mother, his daughter, 
and his grandchild. There are several hints in Roman authors 


| t Plut. Caes. 23. Seneca Ad Marc. de cons. 14. 3 incorrectly states that he heard 
the news in Britain. 

2 Suet. Jul. 26. 1; Dio 40. 44. 3; Lucan v. 474 and ix. 1049. 

3 Plut. Pomp. 53; Plut. Caes. 23; cf. also Liv. Per. 106. 


4 Suet. Jul. 26. 2. 8 Vell. ii. 47. 2. 
5 Plut. Caes. 55. 9 Suet. Jul. 84. 1. 
6 Cf. also Lucan i. 111-20. © Suet. Tul. 84. 3. 


7 Appian B.c. ii. 19; Florus ii. 13. 13. 
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indicating that he bore his grief with steadfastness. Says Cicero 
in a letter to his brother, Quintus, written in November, 54:' “‘De 
virtute et gravitate Caesaris, quam in summo dolore adhibuisset, 
magnam ex epistula tua accepi voluptatem.” And we are not 
only told that he thrust the sorrow from his heart,? but even that 


"he performed his duties as commander within the third day after 


he heard of her death. One of the letters he wrote at the time 
was so full of kindness that it touched its recipient all the more.‘ 
But that his grief was deep cannot be doubted. Proof of this 
may be found in two letters of Cicero’s. In one’ he says: “But I 
have not dared to write to him on account of his grief.’”” The other 
was written to Cicero’s brother, Quintus,® who, it will be remem- 
bered, was at this time one of Caesar’s Jegati. Cicero says: “Caesar 
wrote me a letter from Britain on the kalends of September; this 
I received on the fourth day before the kalends of October. The 
letter was entirely satisfactory with reference to matters in Britain, 
and in it he wrote, in order that I should not be surprised at receiv- 
ing none from you, that he had not been accompanied by you when 
he went to the sea.” And then Cicero adds: “Ad eas ego ei 
litteras nihil rescripsi ne gratulandi quidem causa propter eius 
luctum.”’ Even congratulations upon opening a new world to 
Roman arms seemed out of place amid Caesar’s grief at the death 
of his child. 

* Cic. Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 8. 3. 

2 Tac. Annals iii. 6. 

3 Seneca Ad Marc. de cons. 14. 3. 


4 Cic. Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 1. 17. 
5 Cic. Ad fam. vii. 9. 1: “sed ad eum propter eius luctum nihil sum ausus scribere.”’ 


6 Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 1. 7. 25. 











AERE CONLATO 
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One of the most attractive features of the Roman world was 
its generosity. Every town throughout the empire seems to have 
had its Agrippa and Herodes Atticus from whom it received many 
of the material comforts and some of the luxuries of life. Gifts 
of corn and money, public buildings, magnificent games and 
gladiatorial combats are recorded on thousands of memorials to 
men who contributed them. Much of this lavish expenditure may 
be regarded as a payment of tax, for the theory of ancient govern- 
ment placed a heavy financial burden on the rich, but men gave 
also because of a love of their town and of their fellow-citizens. 
The great number of such givers and the munificence of their gifts 
has, however, obscured another form of generosity—gifts from 
groups of individuals or of communities. In comparison with 
individual gifts they are small and trivial, yet they deserve more 
study than they have received. 

In the Corpus of Latin inscriptions there are nearly two hundred 
inscriptions’ recording voluntary subscriptions. They come from 
all the Latin-speaking provinces except Britain, though from Gallia 
Narbonensis and the three Gauls there are not more than six or 
seven examples; a fact to be explained probably by the absence 
of municipal organization there and a consequent lack of com- 
munity spirit. On the other hand, there are numerous inscrip- 
tions from Italy, Spain, and Africa, where municipal organization 
was general. 

The term generally used in recording the gift is aere conlato, 
although such expressions as ex stipe, ex voluntaria civium conla- 
tione, inlata pecunia, ex pecunia viritim conlata, conlata certatim 

* The most complete lists of these inscriptions are found in Ruggiero, Dizionario 
Epigrafico, article “‘conlatio”; Olcott, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae, article 


“‘aere conlato.” A brief discussion of gifts made by collegia is given in Waltzing, 
Corporations Professionelles, 1, 464; Reid, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, p. 498. 
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pecunia,aretobefound. In only one instance is it recorded how the 
contribution was collected. The centumviri, seviri, Augustales, 
and municipes iniramurani of Veii, wishing to honor a Cvir for 
his devotion to the city, collected money from those sitting in the 
orchestra during a celebration of the public games (XI, 3809). 
There is no great variety in the form of the gifts; sums of money, 
memorial tablets, statues, and office are the usual offering. 

The contributions fall into three general classes. The first is 
composed of gifts made by members of collegia such as dendrophori, 
seviri, centumviri, fabri, centonarii, piscatores. ‘These inscriptions 
come from Italy, Histria, and Sardinia. They record the appre- 
ciation of the members of these collegia for a feast or sportula given 
by a patron of their guild, or their recognition of public officials 
for insignis venationes, or quod in honore IIviratus industriae 
administrato omnibus plebis desideriis satisfecit, or for undefined 
merita (cf. V, 1012; VI, 29702; XI, 418). 

Another class records gifts from groups not organized into 
collegia, as may be shown by a few examples. The familia urbana 
of Cerellia Sabina set up a memorial to her (VI, 1747); several 
citizens, whose names are inscribed on the monument, contributed 
jointly for a gift to Septimius Severus (VIII, 2438); Panclis, when 
he was chosen decurion at Rome, was presented with a purse of 
money by his familia (VI,9289); an old veteran who had seen thirty- 
two campaigns at his retirement was presented with clipeo, coronis, 
aenulis aureis by his fellow-soldiers (XIII, 1041). A most interest- 
ing instance is that from Asisium recording a gift to C. Alfius 
Clemens Maximus quaestor alimentorum by girls and boys qui ex 
liberalitate sacratissimi principis alimenta accipiunt consensu 
parentium ex aere conlato (XI, 5395). 

The third and largest group is composed of contributions made 
by the community as a whole or in part, and it is this feature of 
aere conlato gifts that has been largely overlooked. Examples of 
community gifts are frequent in Italy, but are especially character- 
istic of Spain and Africa. The plebs urbana, or, as they sometimes 
call themselves, plebs universa or plebs utriusque sexus, were the 
most frequent contributors. Frequently other classes and collegia 
joined with them and they all contributed under the general name 
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municipes or cives, sometimes more explicitly named municipes 
intramurani, or extramurani, or ordo et plebs. ‘These contributions 
were not confined to citizens alone, for we find that the incolae— 
resident aliens—were often allowed to share in the subscription. 
Like those of the other groups their gifts took the form of memorials 
to some benefactor, in this case a benefactor of the town. A few 
examples will illustrate this. An inscription from Niretum dating 
from the fourth century tells how in return for the public services of 
a certain Salvius Balerius necesse est eum remunerari oportere; 
placet itaque universo populo empurii Naunitani tabulam aere incisam 
et offerre devere, the money to be collected a devotissimo populo 
(IX, 10). A community in Africa records its thanks to an official 
quod frumenium intulerit et annonam passus non sit increscere 
(VIII, 9250). Cartenna in expressing its gratitude to one who had 
saved the town from a hostile attack assured him that the honor 
is one never before granted—primo ipsi, nec ante ulli (VIII, 9663). 
African towns were never noted for modesty in their memorials; 
their benefactors were always exceptional, their citizens very 
distinguished. The curials of Simithu, for instance, erected a 
statue to Veturius Fortunatus 0b summam in diem vitae adfectionem 
et administrationem IIviratus incomparabilem et innocentiam singu- 
larem utilitatibus publicis commodisque semper exhibitam (VIII, 
1261). The following from Thagaste might be suspected of having 
been written by the secretary of the local chamber of commerce. 
Its splendidissimus ordo made a “‘drive”’ (conlata certatim pecunia) 
to buy a gift for a Roman knight in return for his singularis fides, 
bonitas, munificentia (VIII, 5146). Women, too, were honored by 
towns for their own worthy characters and their liberality, or be- 
cause their fathers or husbands had placed the towns in their debt 
(cf. VIII, 5365). And at least one poet was not without honor in 
his own country. From Histonum comes the inscription: L. 
Valerio L. f. Pudenti hic cum esset annorum XIII Romae certamine 
sacro Jovis Capitolini lustro sexto [106 A.D.] claritate ingenii coronatus 
est inter poetas Latinos omnibus sententiis iudicum; huic plebs universa 
' municipum Histoniesium statuam aere collato decrevit (IX, 2860). 
Occasionally the people found their liberality matched by that 
of the person honored, and one can believe that it was with a feeling 
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of satisfaction, not to say of virtue rewarded, that the people added 
to their record the notice, the recipient honore contentus ex suo 
(statuam) posuit et conlationem reddidit (IX, 3258). One who had 
been so honored by the iuvenes Herculani was so pleased that he 
not only remitted the amount of the gift but left a sum the interest 
of which, amounting to 2,000 S, was to provide an annual sportula 
(X, 5657). Another at the dedication of some memorial gave 
100,000 § to his city and to the curials praeter epulas vini et ludum 
denarios quingenos (VIII, 5146). 

There are but few examples of contributions for public works. 
The most famous is that from Alcantara, Spain, where several 
civitates raised the money to build a bridge over the Tagus (II, 760). 
At Tegeanum in Campania just before the civil war between 
Antony and Octavius citizens repaired the walls and fortifications 
' of the town by voluntary subscriptions, apparently in amounts 
varying from one to two hundred sesterces, if we may trust the 
broken inscriptions (X, 290, 291). Two inscriptions from Beneven- 
tum tell of the repair of the Via Appia by Hadrian and possessores 
agrorum for a distance of 15,750 passus at a total cost of 11,047,000 S, 
of which the landowners paid 569,100S (IX, 6072, 6075). At 
Falerium in 119 A.D. property owners, merchants, and collegia 
whose business interests centered around the forum pecuarium paid 
at least a part of the cost of paving a new street which passed 
through the middle of the forum (IX, 5438). 

There are a few instances to be found in literary accounts. 
Tacitus (Hist. iii. 34) in a very brief sentence says that the fora and 
temples of Cremona in the terrible year 70 A.D. were repaired by the 
splendid liberality of the citizens. Pliny (Epist. iv. 13) advocated 
the plan of a community subscription as the best for providing a 
salary of a good teacher for Como; whether they acted on his sug- 
gestion is uncertain. Lollianus, a sophist who lived in Athens 
at the time of Hadrian and later, collected a large sum of money 
from his friends to buy and import grain into Athens at a time of 
great scarcity (Philost. Vit. Soph. 23). 

In the Corpus there are many inscriptions almost identical in 
form with those of the third group, but which lack the words aere 
conlato; these probably should be included, for they are all records 
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of gifts by citizens and resident aliens who probably did not have a 
treasury upon which they could draw for all expenses. For such 
unusual expenses as erection of statues and other memorials it 
seems likely that the money was voted on each separate occasion, 
and then collected by popular subscription. The absence of aere 
conlato is no argument against such an assumption, for it is some- 
times missing in cases where there is no doubt about the method 
of procuring the money. 

These inscriptions are of value in showing the economic situation 
of the towns during the period of the early empire. The financial 
depression which began to be felt in the agricultural districts of the 
western half of the empire, from Hadrian’s reign if not before, had 
not settled on the towns to any appreciable degree. Rich citizens 
continued to erect public buildings and to provide entertainments 
without any thought of economy, and, what is more to the point, ~ 
the common people still were spending money freely for such 
unnecessary objects as memorial statues and honors. The rich 
might continue to give during hard times, the poor could not. 
The prosperity of the towns during this period is a point 
strongly emphasized by Professor Reid in his study of Roman 
municipalities, and these inscriptions offer further evidence to 
confirm his claim. That community gifts were not more com- 
mon is due probably to the unlimited claim which the people had 
upon the wealth of emperors and rich citizens. Their generosity 
left little room for public contributions; it was the duty of the 
rich to give, of the poor to enjoy, and the latter learned the 
lesson well. 

Below is a list of the inscriptions in the Corpus which record 
aere conlato gifts. 

II: 34, 53, 760, 1306, 1348, 1380, 1572, 1971, 2022, 2025, 2044, 
2086, 5439. 

III: 753, 1210, 1493, 1494, 2026, 2087, 2920, 3016, 5659, 6294, 
7429-753, 11255, 12299, 12695. 

V: 56, 331, 335, 1012, 8289. 

VI: 214, 226, 349, 409(?), 458, 815, 899, 909, 910, 1747, 4421, 
5818, 6220, 9289, 10258, 10332, 10408, 11034, 11035, 11375, 12361, 
21771, 23328, 29700, 29702, 3090T. 
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VIII: 1261, 2438, 4599, 4893, 5146, 5231, 5363, 5365, 5366, 
5368, 6710, 6711, 7103, 7119, 7918, 7953, 8328, 8329, 8397, 9250, 
9317, 9402, 9643, 9663, 12297, 14291, 14372, 14672, 14612=1261, 
14769, 15666, 15667, 15669, 17259 ?, 17327 ?, 18767 ?, 19697, 23863. 

IX: 10, 312, 698, 974, 975, 977, 981, 1459, 2252, 2599, 2860?, 
3383, 3685, 3838, 3842, 4064, 4208, 5438, 5644, 6072, 6075. 

X: 113, 211, 291, 344, 411, 676, 689, 1217, 1434, 1447, 1452, 
1576, 1710?, 1818, 1831, 4621, 4893, 5066, 5438, 5656, 5657, 
5963 ?, 5968, 6005, 6090, 6240, 7238, 7286, 7294, 7490, 7495, 7507, 
7508, 7604, 7915, 7918, 7953, 8099, 8397. 

XI: 1?, 387, 418, 1838, 3210, 3211, 3256, 3258, 3798, 3807- 
3809, 3936, 4180, 4209 ?, 4580, 4582, 4660, 4744, 4748, 4750, 4751, 
5054, 5395, 5634, 5677, 5679, 6054, 6356, 6360, 6481. 

XII: 3084, 3134?, 4189, 4321. 

XIII: 1041 ?, 3106, 8250. 

XIV: 246, 326, 490, 2408, 2472, 2636, 3564, 3591, 3599, 3663. 























THE SECOND NECYIA 





By SAMUEL E. BASSETT 
University of Vermont 





Skepticism is only a transfer of belief. For a hundred years 
modern students of Homer changed their allegiance from Homer 
to Aristarchus, from poetry to science. With the beginning of 
the present century, however, there has arisen a Pyrrhonic attitude 
toward the Homeric skeptics themselves. We are giving our con- 
fidence once more to Homer the poet rather than to his ancient 
and modern critics, and our renewed loyalty is strengthened by 
every fresh proof of his genius. So Professor Scott’s convincing 
argument (Classical Journal, XII, 397 ff.) that the Odyssey without 
the meeting between Odysseus and his father would have been 
incomplete has led the writer to doubt the finality of the judgment 
which has condemned the first part of the concluding book of the 
poem (w 1-204). This is the so-called “Second Journey to Hades,”’ 
in which the souls of the Suitors, led by Hermes, meet the shades 
of Achillesand Agamemnon. This episode shares with the Doloneia 
the widespread reputation among both ancient and modern scholars 
of being entirely out of place in the economy of the plot. Both 
passages, it is asserted, may be removed without leaving a trace. 
But the Second Necyia is in worse repute than the Doloneia: it is 
not only a later addition, it is an interpolation of an addition— 
un-Homeric to the second power. 

The objections to the language, syntax, mythology, etc., of the 
passage have been answered by Mr. A. Shewan. Our object 
in this paper is to show that the Second Necyia has a function in 
the economy of the Odyssey and that it fulfils this function admi- 
rably. 

It is not without a purpose that at the very beginning of the 
poem (a 29) Homer represents Zeus as thinking of Aegisthus, for 
by this reference to the tragedy “‘in a corner of Argos” the poet 
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strikes one of the keynotes of the Odyssey, a contrast between 
the fortunes of the Arceisiadae and those of the Atreidae. 
Andrew Lang (Homer and His Age, 70, cf. 71, 74, 77, 79) has 
noticed that in the Jiiad Odysseus is regularly contrasted with 
Agamemnon: “The poet has thus shown [in J/iad, Book ii,] Aga- 
memnon in the colours which he wears consistently all through the 
Iliad. He has, as usual, contrasted him with Odysseus, the type 
of a wise and resolute man. This contrast the poet maintains 
without fail throughout.”” The same contrast is found consistently 
in the Odyssey, where it includes the families of both heroes. The 
mention by Zeus (a 40) of the vengeance of Orestes suggests to 
Athena her visit to Telemachus (cf. a 208 ff.), and the latter, when 
in Pylus, is urged by Nestor to emulate Orestes (y 190f.). Telem- 
achus is impelled by this exhortation to ask Nestor for further 
details of the death of Agamemnon (y 248f.). These are given in 
254-310, and again by Menelaus in 6 512-37, and once more by 
the shade of Agamemnon to Odysseus (A 409 ff.). Athena- 
Mentor compares the (probable) return of Odysseus with the actual 
return of Agamemnon (vy 232-35): ‘‘better to return after many 
sufferings than to [return without hardship and] perish on one’s 
return, like Agamemnon.” Finally, Odysseus tells Athena, as they 
sit by the stump of the sacred olive, that but for her warning of 
the Suitors’ presence he might have perished like Agamemnon 
(v 383-84). Objection, however, is made (by Hayman) that 
although there is frequent reference to Agamemnon’s fate in the 
first part of the poem, these references appear no more after 
Odysseus reaches Ithaca. But we must not forget that from this 
point onward the contrast is actually shown to the hearer, who by 
this time is thoroughly familiar with the main features of the story 
of Agamemnon. The latter rejoices as he sets foot on his native 
soil (6 521); Odysseus groans when first he awakens on Ithaca 
(v 198). Agamemnon is welcomed with all the outward pomp 
that is due to a conquering hero on his return (6 532, 533); Odys- 
seus approaches his own palace as a ragged old beggar. Agamem- 
non is slain at dinner, like an ox; Odysseus, insulted when he begs 
for food in his own hall, slays the Suitors with an ease that makes 
it seem like butchery (as Rothe observes). The very fact that 
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no mention of Agamemnon is made in the latter part of the poem 

makes it proper to emphasize the contrast in the conclusion. 
And this is done most effectively. Dramatist and epic poet 
alike know how to heighten the effect of a pathetic situation by a 
threefold repetition. In the Aias of Sophocles we are first told (by 
Tecmessa) of the awakening of the hero from his fit of madness. 
Then we hear his cries within his tent, and finally we see him and 
hear from his own lips the story of his sufferings. In a similar way 
in the first four books of the Odyssey we learn indirectly of the suf- 
ferings and of the character of Odysseus; in the next four books we 
see the hero suffering and recognize his resourcefulness in difficul- 
ties, and at last in Books ix~xii we hear from his own lips the 
most convincing proofs of his hardships and of his shrewdness. 
What, then, can be more appropriate or more effective than that 
after the contrast between the returns of the two heroes, Agamem- 
non and Odysseus, has first been repeatedly suggested, and then 
enacted before our eyes, we should hear from the lips of one 
of them the recognition of this contrast? And this is heightened 
| in two ways. In the first place, the ill fortune of Agamemnon is 
first set over against the glorious end of Achilles. Three possi- 
| bilities were open to the commander of the Achaeans: death on the 
field of battle, death on his return, and both a return and life. The 
| first and the last, denied to him, were granted to Achilles and 
| Odysseus, respectively. The greatest hero of the war-loving 
| Greeks met the warrior’s death on the field of battle; he was paid 
greater funeral honors than any Greek that ever lived, and he had 
the comfort of knowing after death that his only son survived and 
had acquitted himself worthily of his father. Odysseus tells the 
shade of Achilles (A 510-37) that Neoptolemus excelled both in the 
council and in the fight, and that he left for home after the war 
was over, with not a single wound. Agamemnon, on the contrary, 
could not even see Orestes on his return (A 452), nor could he learn 
from the lips of Odysseus (as Achilles did) that his son was still alive 
| (A 463f.). The tale of the funeral of Achilles, so dramatically told 
in w 35-94 that the narrative would almost be justified of itself, is 
thus given a logical part in the poem by the contrast already sug- 
gested (in the eleventh book) with the fate of Agamemnon. This 
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prepares the way for the still more striking contrast between Aga- 
memnon and Odysseus. The former, for whom Homer has little 
admiration—possibly because an overlord is not usually popular— 
is the bungler of the J/iad (so Lang). He likewise ‘‘muddles’’ his 
return. He brings openly a charming captive, and he fails to take 
the precautions which would have suggested themselves to a 
shrewder man. He had cause to suspect the loyalty of his wife. 
The daughters of Tyndareus were not noted for their chastity, 
and Agamemnon had reckoned with the possibility that Clytem- 
nestra might prove unfaithful, for he had left a bard (y 267f.) to 
watch her conduct and keep her from yielding to temptation. He 
should also have been on his guard against Aegisthus, for his kins- 
man’s family and his own had been on bad terms. Yet, in spite 
of all this, he acts consistently with the obtuseness which he has 
shown in the Iliad, and walks stupidly into the ambush, making 
no inquiries for the bard or for his son, and failing to use effectively 
the large force of hardened warriors which he had brought back 
with him. Here is indeed poetic justice. With this not unnatural 
outcome of crass ineptitude compare the fortunes of Odysseus, 
the intellectual hero of the Achaeans and the one Homeric charac- 
ter who may be said to typify best the real genius of the Greeks. 
Odysseus not only comes safely out of the war, but he finally 
escapes the perils of the return and of his arrival, and this he does 
largely through his cleverness. How could the fame of Odysseus 
and the happy issue of his struggles be thrown into higher relief 
than by this scene of the Second Necyia, and by the words of 
Agamemnon (w 192), dA6ve Aagprao mau, rodvunxar’ ’Odvoce}—truly 
blessed, not only because he had not met the warrior’s death, but 
because he had escaped ‘“‘most woeful death”’ (w 34) on his return ? 

But the poet gives another reason for the far greater glory of 
Odysseus, and this is the second reason for believing that the episode 
belongs in the poem. For Agamemnon adds as the ground for 
calling him é\Bws, 7 5’ dpa obv weyadn apern éexrnow Gxourw (w 193): “A 
wife richly dowered with wisdom did’st thou win.’’ Both Agamem- 
non and Odysseus were true to their characters in choosing a mate. 
Clytemnestra in Homer is merely weak (y 266, “She had a good 
heart’’), like her lord in the Iliad; Penelope is worthy to be the 
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spouse of the crafty Odysseus, and she uses her cunning in her 
lord’s interest, not against his life. The contrast between the two 
queens has been noted before (A 444 ff.), and it is the climax and 
end of our episode. 
Few heroines have been depicted more sympathetically or mor 

vividly than Penelope. The epithets used with her name, zepidpwr, 
éxégpwv, indicate but one side of her character (as Telemachus is 
most often described as wervupévos, and Odysseus as roAupris or 
moduunxave). She is far more than the feminine counterpart of 
Odysseus. Epic convention gallantly makes us forget that she 
is approaching middle age, for the youthful suitors are enamored 
of her beauty (a 365f., 0 212f.). The fountain of her grief for Odys- 
seus is as fresh after twenty years as on the day he sailed for Ilios. 
Above all, her loneliness and isolation are repeatedly brought to 
our attention. Her son does not take her into his confidence, but 
consults Eurycleia in his need. He seems to have grown up some- 
what aloof from her, as the curtness of his words to her indicates 
(a 346 ff., p 46ff.). Eurycleia, like many another old nurse who has 
been in the family for years when the only son marries, still treats 
her almost as if she were a young and inexperienced bride, who 
can be ignored on occasion and to whom an old servant can give 
advice amounting almost to a command (6 750ff.). The maid- 
servants are treacherous, Laertes comes no more to help her, and 
she is not allowed to send to him for aid in a crisis like that arising 
from the ambush of the Suitors. Even Mentor, who has been 
made guardian of the estate under Laertes, received no instruc- 
tions to watch over Penelope. This loneliness of the queen is 
needed for the development of the plot, and it both heightens the 
effect of the recognition scene in Book xxiii and increases our 
sympathy for the queen and our admiration of her stanchness. 
It also makes natural the last glimpse which we have of her. She 
is once more alone with her servants in the palace, with danger 
threatening Odysseus and Telemachus, and she can do nothing but 
wait in anxious suspense—like many a wife and mother today— 
while husband and son face peril of death. One cannot help won- 
dering if the Homeric audience might not have queried whether this 
was to be the reward of twenty years of fidelity—for we must 
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remember that neither husband nor son nor even the old nurse gives 
her any commendation. In the supreme test of wifely loyalty, when 
she is face to face with one whom son and nurse and her own heart, 
too, tell her is Odysseus, but who may be an impostor, all have 
nothing but censure for her. Shall the poet thus take leave of her ? 
It is not in this way that he bids farewell to the three princes of 
Ithaca; they rejoice in their reunion and in their ability to fight a 
successful battle against odds (w 506-28). The Odyssey ends in a 
burst of glory for the Arceisiadae. Penelope, too, must have her due 
meed of praise. Odysseus has given her none, nor has Telemachus, 
nor Laertes, nor even Eurycleia. Therefore the poet makes Aga- 
memnon, the victim of an unfaithful wife, give to our heroine, wait- 
ing in anxiety in the palace, the highest reward that is possible. The 
fame of Odysseus is spread abroad in Greece “‘from Hellas to the 
remotest corner of Argos’’ and strikes the skies; Telemachus was 
sent to Sparta and to sandy Pylus to gain a goodly fame among 
men. But for the faithful wife is reserved the highest praise of 
all: her virtues have made her husband blessed (w 192), and her 
fame shall be undying: 

w 196ff., T@ oi KA€os OV wor’ ddeiraL 

Rs dperns, revgevor F ériyOoviowow dodiv 
ddvara xapiercav éxéppove [Inveromeiy. 

“The glory of her virtues shall never pass away, for the immortals 
shall make for earth-dwellers a pleasing song to prudent Penelope.” 

The Second Necyia cannot be omitted from the Odyssey without 
leaving two loose threads of the narrative—the contrast between 
Agamemnon and Odysseus, and the reward of Penelope. After 
all, the only serious objection to the episode is that it comes after 
the climax. But this objection is based on a modern and not an 
ancient ground of criticism. 




















Hotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


ROMAN WAR BREAD 


At a time when we are called upon to abandon wheat bread and use bread 
made to some degree of flour other than wheat, it is interesting (and perhaps 
profitable) to recall a similar, but far severer, experience in the career of 
Caesar’s army." 

This occurred in 48 B.c. during the Civil War while the armies of Caesar 
and Pompey were fighting near Dyrrachium (the modern Durazzo in Albania). 
Caesar’s supply of wheat gave out and hunger pressed hard on his men. They 
gladly accepted barley and legumes as substitutes. Some of them discovered 
a kind of root called chara or lapsana, which they found edible when mixed with 
milk. It grew abundantly, and so the soldiers even made loaves of it; “id 
ad similitudinem panis faciebant.’”’ But were they downhearted? Not 
a bit of it. ‘“‘Haec singulari patientia milites ferebant.” And when the 
Pompeians in conferences with them sneered at their hunger, they in turn 
showered the Pompeians with these loaves “‘ut spem eorum minuerent.’’ 

They even went so far as to throw some of the “bread” over Pompey’s 
ramparts; deserters from Caesar’s forces also brought loaves of it to Pompey. 
Instead, however, of being heartened by this hint of the straits to which his 
foe had been brought, he exclaimed: ‘With what wild beasts I am fighting!” 
and ordered that the loaves be instantly removed and not shown to a soul “‘ne 
patientia et pertinacia hostis animi suorum frangerentur.”’ 

But Caesar’s men declared that as long as the earth brought forth such 
roots they would not abandon their siege of Pompey. They went even farther, 
Caesar himself tells us, and many a time they were heard to say in their gather- 
ings or as they stood guard that they would rather live on the bark of trees 
then let Pompey slip out of their hands. 

There is but one further mention of this “war bread,” and very appro- 
priately it concerns the triumph that crowned the toils and hardships of 


t The sources are Caesar B.C. iii. 47-49; Pliny N.H. 19. 8 (41). 144; Suet. Julius 
68; Appian ii. 61; Plut. Caesar 39; Polyaen. Strat. viii. 23, 24; Lucan vi. 109-17. 

2 So too in 390 B.c. when the Gauls were besieging the Romans on the Capito] 
and urged them to surrender because they were starving, the Romans hurled down 
loaves of bread upon the enemy from many parts of the hill in order to dispel the 
notion that they were in want of food (Livy v. 48. 4). 
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Caesar’s army. In 468.c. during Caesar’s celebration of his triumphs the 
soldiers in the songs they chanted as they marched along in the procession 


sang of their diet of /apsana at Dyrrachium. 
Monroe E. DEvTSCH 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





ATHENA AND THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS 


In the Jliad, Athena regularly attends her favorites in their aristeia, and in 
the Odyssey she is constantly at the side of Telemachus and Penelope, 
and of Odysseus after he reaches the isles of the Phaeacians. But from the 
adventures, which he describes to Alcinoiis in Books ix-xii, she is absent. 
Apparently the hero does not even invoke her aid until he is nearing the coast 
of Scheria (although « 317 hints at a petition for help), and we do not learn of 
this prayer until Odysseus reaches her sacred grove. The poet felt the need 
of explaining her absence: she feared the wrath of Poseidon. This reason may 
have satisfied Odysseus, but it is not sufficient for us. It is true that Odys- 
seus had angered Poseidon (« 525) for which he must be punished. But this 
was not enough to have kept Athena from rendering him any assistance what- 
soever. In a parallel case Aias, who had aroused the wrath of Athena, was 
saved by Poseidon in the first instance (8 502). Besides, the anger of the 
Earthshaker was not effective until Odysseus had left the land of the Cyclopes. 
Before that the hero must have called upon his patron divinity many times—in 
the fight with the Ciconians, in the storm off Cape Malea, and in the despair 
of the first nightin the cave of Polyphemus. We must look elsewhere, I think, 
for the true explanation. 

Homer, like the tragic poet, focuses our attention upon the action of the 
poem. If we knew that Athena had assisted Odysseus during his wanderings 
(and it would have been hard for her to have refused him all help if he had 
asked for it repeatedly), we should wonder why she had taken no interest in the 
affairs of Ithaca during the ten years which precede the action. We gain the 
impression that she has neither watched over Telemachus, nor comforted 
Laertes, nor kept Anticlea from grieving to death because of the absence of 
her son. She suggested to Penelope the contest of the bow; yet, although she 
is the goddess of spinning and weaving, she did not, so far as the poet lets us 
know, inspire the strategem of the web: the Suitors give Penelope the credit 
for the trick, and the queen herself says it was ‘“‘heaven”’ that put it into her 
heart. The truth is that the poet’s manner requires him to keep Athena out of 
the story until the opening of the poem, and to be consistent he must not 
permit her to help Odysseus on his wanderings. The gain from this is con- 
siderable. The adventures are more thrilling than if Odysseus were under 
the constant protection of Athena, as Telemachus is on his journey. We are 
filled with greater admiration for the hero’s craft, which, as is implied at the 
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very beginning of the Apologue (« 19), is one of the themes of that narrative. 
Moreover, since Athena is constantly in view in Books i-iv and xiii-xxiv, the 
poet secures variety by leaving her out of the Apologue, and by introducing 
in her place Hermes and Leucothea as “gods of the machine,” and Circe and 
the shades of Tiresias and Agamemnon to give Odysseus the information which 
is important both for him and for the hearer. 

It is not enough, therefore, to say (with Jérgensen) that the absence of 
Athena from the adventures indicates—as it undoubtedly does indicate— 
that Books ix—-xii were never composed in the third person; we must add that 
it increases the interest of the hearer and heightens the effect of the tale, and 
that the desirability of keeping Athena out of the adventures strengthens the 
reason for putting the narrative into the mouth of the hero, a device by which 
the poet gained a unity of time similar to that of the J/iad, and gained it in a 


more plausible manner. 
SAMUEL E. BASSETT 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


* When the poet tells the story he repeatedly introduces an episode by the phrase : 
“For the goddess put it into his (or her) heart.” 





























Current Cvents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States: Daniel 
Ww. Len. East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
ae River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Towa 
City, Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This "department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 


Colorado 

The University of Denver.—Mrs. Ella R. M. Milligan, of the Latin depart- 
ment, sends us the February 14 issue, or ‘Saint Valentine’s Number,” of Acta 
Latina, a sheet issued semi-occasionally by the students of the Latin depart- 
ment. The articles bearing titles are: ““‘Who Was St. Valentine ?”’ ‘Roman 
Origin of St. Valentine’s Day”; “Roman Customs Clinging to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day.” Very creditable translations and imitations in verse of Horace 
and Catullus fill the second page of the two-page sheet. 


Illinois 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute—The readers of the Classical Journal may be 
interested in a somewhat novel entertainment which furnished the program for 
a recent meeting of the Classical Club at Bradley Polytechnic Institute. This 
particular feature of Roman life has probably not been presented before in this 
way. The evening’s entertainment took the form of an Auctio, the sale sub 
hasta of some of the personal property of Marcus Tullius Cicero. An attempt 
was made to carry on the sale in a way similar to that actually used in antiquity. 
The public crier summoned citizens. The audience was composed of friends 
of Cicero, and had money with which to bid, denarii and sesterces. As the 
articles were put up for auction by the magister auctionis the bidding was 
spirited. An accurate account of the sales was kept. A foga praetexta had 
been made by two college girls, and this article and a corona of Cicero’s were 
put up first. Two slaves displayed the garment, making comments upon the 
material, the cut, the purple stripe, the sinus, etc., finally draping it correctly 
upon the person of one of the slaves so that the buyer might see its effect. 
Garments belonging to the trousseau of Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, were dis- 
played in like manner. These and other articles made by members of the 
Club afforded an opportunity to present in a most effective way pictures of 
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Roman life, correct ideas of Roman dress and manners, and some glimpses of 
home life. 

Two Greek slave girls were offered for sale after an exhibition of their 
ability as dancers. A slave boy with special accomplishments was also put 
up at auction. One of the articles offered was a beautiful scroll, a manuscript 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis, made by a student in Greek. This, together with 
two other scrolls, was a sample of Cicero’s large library, which the auctioneer 
stated would be for sale in the future. The entire program excited the liveliest 
interest, and the facts brought out will not soon be forgotten. 

The program was prepared and directed by Mrs. Katherine Walters Sutton, 
of the Latin department. The Latin proclamation which was placed upon the 
bulletin board some days beforehand, the various officers required for the sale, 
with the Latin phrases which they used, the list of articles made with descrip- 
tion in each case, and other features of the program are perhaps items which 
classical teachers may wish to secure, and a copy can be obtained for a 
small sum. 


Indiana 

Evansville.-—Miss Paxson’s play, A Roman Wedding, was produced recently 
by the Latin department of the Evansville High School before an audience 
of almost a thousand students and friends. 

Richmond.—On Friday, March 1, at the regular Friday morning Audi- 
torium meeting the Latin department presented Dr. Schlicher’s play Tirones. 

The characters took their parts well and spoke with precision and expres- 
sion, which delighted the audience of pupils, parents, and friends. 

The play has a special appeal at this time and consequently called forth 
loud applause. Heavy dark-red draperies at the back of the stage furnished 
a beautiful background for the white togas, and produced an artistic effect. 
The costumes were made by the girls of the department, under the super- 
vision of Miss Donna Parke, assistant in Latin. 


Iowa 

An interesting and enthusiastic conference of the Latin teachers of Iowa 
was held at the State University on March 8 and g. Following is the program: 
“What Points Most Need Strengthening in High-School Latin ?”’ Miss Frances 
E. Sabin, University High School, Madison, Wisconsin; ‘‘ How Can the Atti- 
tude of the Superintendent Be Made More Favorable to Latin?” Dean W. H. 
Russell, College of Education, University of Iowa; ‘‘The Relation between 
‘Vocational’ and ‘Cultural’ Latin,” Professor Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell 
College; ‘‘The Equipment of the High-School Latin Teacher,” Professor F. H. 
Potter, University of Iowa; “The Relation between Latin and English,’”’ Miss 
Ellen Geyer, University High School, Iowa City; ‘What Assistance Can Be 
Given to the High-School Teacher of Latin at ‘Long Range’ ?”’ Professor O. E. 
Klingaman, director of Extension Division, University of Iowa. 
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Helpful discussions followed the addresses. The whole series of addresses 
and discussions was made to converge upon one idea, which was presented by 
Professor F. C. Eastman, head of the Latin department of the University. 
This was the establishment of an organization with a central station which shall 
helpfully reach and co-operate with the Latin work in the state. Through 
a series of questionnaires the Latin department has secured and tabulated varied 
and minute information concerning numbers in Latin classes and conditions 
affecting Latin work in every school in the state where Latin is taught. This 
has been made possible through the helpful co-operation of the Extension 
Division. With this conspectus as a guide it is proposed to furnish to the 
schools such accessory resources as the state provides and will provide. 

The Latin department has already done much through the help of the 
Extension Division in the way of circulating lantern slides on Roman private 
life, Caesar, Vergil, mythology, etc., among the high schools of Iowa. These 
travel constantly from one high school to another. The Extension Division 
sends out thousands of lantern slides from the various departments, but the 
demand for the Latin slides has been greater than for those of any other depart- 
ment. There are ten sets in all, and many of them have had to be duplicated 
as many as four times to supply the demand. About 1,500 slides are in con- 
stant circulation. These slides have been circulating for four years. Last 
year they were shown 277 times in 59 different schools. Up to the present date 
this year they have been shown 432 times in 129 different schools. The statis- 
tics gained from the questionnaires show that the number of Latin pupils in the 
Iowa high schools (372 schools) had increased from 9,694 in 1914-15 to 16,123 
in 1917-18. 

Next year it is proposed to send out in the same way and through the same 
medium sets of small high-school Latin libraries, charts, maps, photographs, 
model questions and systems of instruction, also informatory literature on 
Latin values. It is likewise proposed to issue a series of bulletins for Latin 
teachers. In all this work the College of Education and the Extension Division 
are co-operating with the department of Latin. 

The chief purpose of the conference was to devise some plan whereby all 
these resources may be made contributory to a larger organization, which 
shall enlist the co-operation of all the Latin forces in the state, and whereby all 
the resources in the state shall be directively utilized to give help where help is 
needed, and particularly to encourage teachers of high-school Latin to make 
better preparation for their work. A committee was elected and is now making 
plans to this end. 


Massachusetts 

In spite of a temperature ranging from ten to fifteen degrees below zero 
a hundred members of the Classical Association of New England gathered at the 
Fogg Museum, Cambridge, on February 2, to attend the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Section. ‘The program follows: ‘A Word of Welcome,” 
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Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School, president of the section; “‘The 
Questionnaire of the Boston Council of Ancient Languages,” Miss Louise 
Adams, East Boston High School; “‘A Preview of Vergil,’’ Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, 
Roxbury Latin School; “‘The Stupidest of Losses,” Dr. Josiah Bridge, West- 
minster School, Simsbury, Connecticut; ‘“‘Latin in Modern Education,” 
Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education; “‘The Com- 
prehensive Latin Paper of the College Entrance Examination Board,” Professor 
Edward K. Rand, Harvard University; Lantern Talk, “Athens under the 
Turks,” Dr. James M. Paton, Cambridge. 

The following officers for 1918-19 were chosen: President, Professor 
Edward K. Rand, Harvard University; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, 
Roxbury Latin School; Executive Committee: Rev. Willard Reed, Browne and 
Nichols School, Cambridge; Frederick A. Tupper, Brighton High School; 
Professor George H. Chase, Harvard University; William H. Sylvester, 
Boston English High School; Professor A. H. Rice, Boston University. 

Clark College.—Professor H. D. Brackett writes: ‘I wonder whether you 
could find a place under ‘Current Events’ for the following quotation from one 
of our alumni who since graduation has been actively engaged in a manufactur- 
ing business: ‘Touching Greek language and literature and all things Hellenic 
I cherish this heritage from my Alma Mater most dearly of all. It furnishes 
me with a standard of judgment and a constant guide in art, however mani- 
fested, and in the daily conduct of life. I shall ever strive to defend and 
extend the power, the sweetness, the light of Hellenic culture.’ This from a 
man who has been an assistant superintendent and sales manager in a manu- 
facturing concern seems to me interesting evidence.” 








Ohio 

The Columbus Latin Club met on Saturday, March 2, at Hotel Chittenden. 
After the luncheon, at which nearly sixty members and friends were present, the 
following program was given: Mr. Henry S. Lupold, Crestview Intermediate 
School, Columbus, read a paper on “Classroom Methods and Devices in 
Beginning Latin”; Mr. M. Jay Flannery, Central High School, Hamilton, 
gave an address on “The Classics”; Mrs. Clara F. Milligan, North High School, 
Columbus, gave a brief report of the December meeting of the Archaeological 
and Philological Association held in Philadelphia. The following statement 
shows that the Latin teachers of the Columbus High School have not overlooked 
their duty, in their enthusiasm for the classics, to help their country in its time 
of need. 

The secretary of the club, Mrs. Edith Smith, has been granted a leave of 
absence from her work at North High School in order that she may assist the 
government in the sale of Thrift Stamps in the schools of Ohio. Mrs. Smith 
early in the year initiated a plan of interesting her own classes in buying stamps. 
The state committee, which was looking for some original plan of work in 
the schools, heard of her novel devices and urged her to work with them. 
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Mrs. Smith is now the state president of Beta Tau Sigma (“Buy Thrift 
Stamps”’) fraternities and sororities. 

Warren.—On December 22 the first-year students in Latin of the Warren 
High School gave the following program: song, ‘‘ Terra de te mea”; recitation, 
“Jacobus Horner”; oral theme, “‘The Saturnalia”; recitation, “The 
Pome of a Possum”; song, ‘“ Milites Christiani’; reading, “‘The Story of a 
Roman Boy”; recitation, “Pyramus et Thisbe”’; song, “Domus, dulcis domus.” 

On February 1 the students of the Virgil and Cicero classes, under the 
direction of Miss Virginia Reid, successfully presented the Latin play, Saccus 
Malorum. Much interest was taken in this by the entire school, and so spirited 
was the action that even those who knew no Latin found pleasure in the per- 


formance. 


Pennsylvania 

West Chester High School.—The Senior class organized early in the fall a 
Classical Club, calling themselves the Aeneadae, their motto, “ Perge modo,” 
their club song the “Integer Vitae” ode of Horace. Great interest has been 
shown by the members of the club at each meeting. “‘Vergil,” ‘“‘Rome, Past 
and Present,” “Roman Holidays,” ‘‘Roman Mythology and Religion,” have 
been thus far the topics carried out by the program committee. 

At the first meeting Vergil, impersonated by Charles Rankin, returned 
to Rome to greet his old friends Augustus Caesar and Maecenas. 

Before the “‘Rome, Past and Present,’”’ program was given the members 
of the club and Miss Florence A. Fonda, of the Latin department, who has the 
general oversight of the club, arranged in pleasing fashion pictures of ancient 
and modern Rome. In fact, the walls of the Latin classroom were almost 
covered with postcards in color and sepia, as well as other larger prints and 
pictures. 

The December meeting, held at Miss Fonda’s home, was a combination 
of the social and the literary. The topic of the literary program was ‘‘ Roman 
Holidays.” The Floralia, Parentalia, Liberalia, and Saturnalia were explained 
in detail. A marriage between two members of the club was solemnized in true 
Roman style. 

At the January meeting slips of paper were drawn by lot. Ten were blank, 
while on the other ten were mythological topics to be reported on at the next 
meeting. Russell Gilmore, a Sophomore, who has been greatly interested in 
the Ariovistus story, gave so splendid an account of the Germans in France 
in ancient days, relating it so well up to the present struggle, that he was asked 
to repeat it before the whole school. 

The classical section of the Sophomore class presented in costume Miss 
Horner’s play entitled The Conspiracy of Orgetorix, which appeared in the 
October, 1917, Classical Journal. ‘The normal section of the class gave a very 
lively and interesting debate on the topic, ‘Resolved that Ariovistus Had as 


Much Right to Gaul as Julius Caesar.” 
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| Much real interest in Latin has been awakened in West Chester during the 

last three years. Three years ago the department numbered but ninety 
students in five small classes. This year there are two hundred students in 
eight large classes. 

Members of the club have also given recently a little play entitled 
Civitas Archiae Poetae Graeciae. The playlet was written by Miss Blanche 
McMullen, a pupil in the department. The dramatis personae are Archias, 
Cicero, Lucullus, Catulus, Numidicus, Hortensius, friends of Archias, and 
Gratius, the accuser of the poet; also Publius, servant to Lucullus. 

Philadelphia.—The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association 
| of the Atlantic States will be held at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, on 
Friday and Saturday, May 3-4. 


| Wisconsin 
At the Latin Section of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Meeting, held at 
Madison on February 14 and 15, an informal round-table discussion was held on 
| the following topics: (1) ‘Treatment of the Prose Lesson to Secure Thorough 
| Results,”’ led by Miss Caryl Williams; (2) “The Treatment of the English- 
Latin Exercise in Latin I,” led by Miss Grace Cady and Miss Ella Kneller; 
(3) “Some Practical Suggestions for Solving the Problem of Varying Ability,” 
| led by Miss Frances Sabin. 

The officers elected for 1918-19 are: Miss Amelia Yeager, of Madison, chair- 

man; and Miss Merle Baldwin, of Madison, secretary. 




















General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.} 


Dr. Jonathan Young Stanton, professor emeritus of Greek at Bates Col- 
lege, died February 17 at the age of eighty-four. Professor Stanton was 
graduated at Bowdoin College with the class of 1856, and he received his 
M.A. in 1869. In the following year Bowdoin conferred upon him the degree 
of Litt.D. For a time he studied law but later entered the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. After teaching for a time in secondary schools he was 
appointed professor of Greek at Bates in 1859, holding this position until he 
became professor emeritus in 1906. Keeping up the good old humanistic tradi- 
tion, Professor Stanton had interest in science, and to the last he was an ardent 


ornithologist. 





To the Humanistic Series of the Washington University Studies, October, 
1917, Professor George R. Throop contributes an essay on “Epic and Dra- 
matic.” This study, based chiefly on Aristotle’s Poetics, deals particularly 
with plot, character, diction, thought, spectacle, and melody. All the perti- 
nent Aristotelian passages are assembled and discussed with the view to 
‘emphasizing the very close connection existing between epic poetry and the 
drama. It seems to prepare the way for a future study in which certain 
theories as to the origin of tragedy will be combatted, and in their stead 
emphasis will bé laid upon certain statements of Aristotle as to Homer and the 
epic as a dramatic source. 





There would seem to be little doubt that Latin and Greek can be taught 
effectively with reference to the present. Latin was so taught by the great 
teachers of the Renaissance and later. One has only to think of the Colloguia 
of Erasmus and of Corderius, or the Dialogi Sacri of Castalio. “Hos Dialogos,” 
writes Castalio, “hos Dialogos, fratres charissimi! composuimus, ut pueri haber- 
ent unde eadem opera et mores Christianos et orationem Latinam discerent. 
Itaque eorum ruditati in primo libro servivimus, sermone facillimo, eoque 
minus elegante, et tamen Latino, utentes, et pueris quasi praemansum cibum 
in os ingerentes.”’ That the Renaissance scholar might be at his wit’s end for 
a suitable Latin word is indicated by another remark of Castalio’s: ‘Quod 
autem Dei nomen Jehova Hebraeum usurpavimus, quod nullum Dei proprium 
nomen Latine extat, nisi forte Jupiter; (sed id ut pollutum omittimus) id, etsi 
principio videbitur fortasse durius, tamen usu mollescet, et quod insuetum 
aures radet, idem usitatum demulcebit.” The boy who fairly digested this 
book possessed a large fund of Bible stories, was master of a large conversa- 
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tional vocabulary, and was well equipped, to say the least, for beginning the 
study of the Latin classics. Again the testimony of so great a man as Erasmus 
bears weight. Evidently in his day there were those who were opposed to the 
inducting of a boy into the rudiments of Latin through the use of words that 
applied to daily life and experience. The common sense of Erasmus is nowhere 
more clearly displayed than in his preface De Utilitate Coloquiorum. ‘‘Quan- 
doquidem nec medici semper aegrotis ministrant saluberrima, sed illis nonnihil 
concedunt ob hoc ipsum, quod vehementer appetant. Itidem mihi visum est, 
hoc genus illecebris inescare teneram aetatem, quae jucundis facilius ducitur, 
quam seriis aut exactis.’”” Then again: ‘Multis amara sunt Grammatices 
praecepta” (here one of my Dutch editions reads “‘amata”! Possibly some 
rascally printer’s devil long laughed in his sleeve at this little joke played upon 
certain unsuspecting pedagogues, known to him all too well). “Aristotelis 
Ethice non est apta pueris . . . . et haud scio, an quiddam discitur felicius, 
quam quod ludendo discitur. Est hoc nimirum sanctissimum fallendi genus, 
non imposturam dare beneficium.”’ He feels confident that it is highly effective 
to use for Latin teaching “tot serias sententias mediis jocis admixtas, tot 
fabulas, tot historias, tot rerum naturas dignas cognitu.”” Few textbooks have 
excelled in popularity the Colloquia Scholastica of Corderius. It was written 
with the avowed purpose ‘“‘ad pueros in quotidiano sermone paulatim exer- 
cendos.”’ It is simpler than the work of Erasmus and briefer than the Sacred 
Dialogues of Castalio. It was widely used in Shakespere’s day and it was 
being reprinted throughout the eighteenth century. It deals with things 
present or things of the immediate future: ‘Salve, Claudi” is the opening 
phrase; ““Tanto melius prandebimus, perge”’ is the final one, in this book, this 
last no doubt whetting many a healthy boy’s appetite. After all is said and 
done one cannot be wholly blind to youthful psychology. Huck Finn was 
eager to learn about “Moses and the bullrushers” until it appeared that 
Moses had long been dead. All interest was then quenched with the decisive 
remark, “I don’t take no stock in dead people.”’ It is a thing of happy omen 
to see that in recent textbooks there is a marked tendency to employ anew the 
tested methods of the old-time experts. A remarkable example of this is the 
recent First Latin of Director Charles U. Clark and Professor Josiah B. Game. 
This book should stir the interest of the pupil from the start, unless he be 
hopelessly dull, and should retain it to the end. Interspersed among the stern 
rules of the game which brook no foolishness there are numerous “optional” 
exercises, modern renderings from Mother Goose, anecdotes about famous 
men, conversations about hunting rabbits, about eating cakes and maple 
syrup for breakfast, and many other things which would be of the greatest 
importance to an old Roman were he alive today. All this does not of necessity 
mean that we are to revert to the so-called “natural method” of learning 
Latin (or Greek), but makes it clear that oral work should play a large part 
in the beginning, the responsibility of deciding how large a part still to be left 
to the individual teacher. 
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The reader of Morley’s Recollections will find constant evidence of the 
catholicity of interests that characterize the true humanist. Often this will 
be gathered by a passing remark. Thus he expresses surprise that the history 
of the printing press has often been ignored by scholars; and with a full under- 
standing of its great influence he points out that the history of typography is 
an important chapter in literature. The full truth of this remark can be 
verified by anyone who will glance even casually at such a work as Mr. Gordon 
Duff’s Fifteenth Century English Books, just issued by the Bibliographical 
Society of England. Here we have an account of all books and documents, 
so far as now known, printed in England or printed on the Continent for 
English trade, during the first half-century after the invention of printing. 
Full descriptions are given of works issued by William Caxton, Wynkyn de 
Worde, Richard Pynson, and other pioneers. Among the 431 publications 
described, the classics as we generally understand them are largely conspicuous 
by their absence. A striking parallel to this is seen in the early history of our 
own country. A printing press was brought to America two years after the 
founding of Harvard College, and with it Greek and Hebrew type; but the 
curious will look in vain for any indication that there issued from the press 
of Stephen Day, “the American Caxton,” a Greek or Latin classic. If the 
search be continued up to the opening of the nineteenth century it will be 
rewarded by an occasional sporadic windfall. Certainly for America, and 
presumably for England, this does not mean that classical literature was 
unread, but rather that other books were in greater demand and accordingly 
more remunerative to the printer. The press was ruled with an eye to the 
practical. In both cases sermons and religious works, but, what concerns us 
more, Latin grammars, indicated a wide demand for these in the lower schools. 
A search through Mr. Duff’s list will fail to bring to light a single work in 
Greek, but instead various editions of Donatus, Sulpitius, books of synonyms, 
the very popular Parvula (“‘Here begynneth a treatyse called Peruula. What 
shalt thou doo whan thou haste an englyssh to be made in latyne. I shal 
reherce myn englisshe first ones twyes or thryes, and loke oute my princypal 
verbe and aske hym this questyon who or what. And that worde that answer- 
yth to the questyon shall be the nomynatyf case to the verbr”). One of the 
most interesting of these is the Regulae grammaticales of Perottus, published 
at Louvain in 1486, and containing numerous English passages, possibly for 
English students abroad. Aristotelian studies at Oxford, recently culminating 
in Bywater, may now be traced back to the Latin translation of the Ethics, 
published at Oxford in 1479, the only Aristotelian title found by Mr. Duff. 
Phalaris, again in Latin dress, published at Oxford in 1485, was not destined 
to add such luster to the university two hundred years later. From Oxford 


comes also Cicero’s Pro Milone (1483), known only from a few shreds rescued 
from an old binding. Terence had appeared complete by 1497, but Plautus 
had yet some forty years to wait. Even Virgil, who had appeared almost a 
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score of times on the Continent by 1500, in England is represented alone by 
Caxton’s translation, and that too an indirect translation. (‘After dyuerse 
werkes made translated and achieued hauing noo werke in hande. I sittyng 
in my studye where as laye many dyuerse paunflettis and bookys. happened 
that to my hande came a lytyl booke in frensh, whiche late was translated 
oute of latyn by some noble clerke of fraunce whiche booke is named Eneydos 
made in latyn by that noble poete and grete clerke vyrgyle.’””) The Latin text 
of the Aeneid in England was first issued in 1570! The existence of an edition 
of the Moretum, like the existence of Neptune before the year 1846, seems 
practically proved, but as yet no literary Leverrier has been able to bring it 
into the realm of vision. What then constituted the universal reading of the 
day? If the printing press be a fair index we may answer: Sermons, Books 
of Hours, Missals, Psalters, and other such works as might well drive a man 
to learn eagerly The Art and Craft to Know Well to Die. Yet even here 
there are some faint crepuscular glimmerings of the glorious day soon to be 
ushered in by Grocyn, Latimer, and Colet, who through the humanities will 
teach their fellow-countrymen that the best preparation for death is a full 
and healthy enjoyment of life. 








To see classical knowledge in action, to borrow President Butler’s apt 
phrase, one may now turn to Viscount Morley’s Recollections, recently issued 
by Macmillan. John Morley, as he will continue to be called by his contem- 
poraries, was a student along with Ingram Bywater at University College 
School, where they had been preceded by Joseph Chamberlain. Thence 
Morley passed to Cheltenham College, thanks to no little sacrifice on the part 
of his father. Here he won considerable distinction by his Greek iambics, and 
eventually he went up to Lincoln College, Oxford, on a scholarship. His 
arrival there was subsequent to the stirring period of the Oxford Movement, 
and one wonders what part this eminent latitudinarian would have played in 
this, one of the most interesting periods in the history of human thought. 
Even while he lived as an undergraduate in Wesley’s old rooms he found the 
religious ground swiftly sinking under his feet. He attended Conington’s lec- 
tures on Virgil, but scholarship in his own college had not yet been roused by 
the influence of a Pattison. Two of the most influential friends of his youth 
were John Stuart Mill, whom he has ever revered as his master, and George 
Meredith, “who adored Catullus.”” He saw much good company at the home 
of Mill, in particular Grote, Spencer, Sir Charles Lyall, Louis Blanc, and 
Cairnes. He was intimate also with Huxley and Tyndall. That he was not 
beyond his depth in such company is shown by the fact that before he was 
thirty he had been appointed to succeed George Henry Lewes as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, at the suggestion of Lewes himself. This was a brilliant 
period of journalism, and as contributors he had Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
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Meredith, Rosetti, Bagehot, Huxley, Pater, Lewes, Dicey, Myers, Frederic 

Harrison, Leslie Stephen, and Mark Pattison. When editing his “English 

Men of Letters” he even had the hardihood to cut down by one-fourth the 

manuscript of Pattison’s Milton! This new book of Recollections is largely a 

record of the political thought of his times and it shows everywhere the influence 

of classical training upon powerful minds. Gladstone of course is much to the 

front. The deep and lasting friendship existing between the agnostic and the 

staunch churchman is an almost unparalleled example of the liberalizing 

influence of the humanities. To the classical student not the least interesting 
parts of this book are the numerous extracts from his diaries. Here we see 
what is occupying the private thoughts of Morley while playing an important 

part in public life. ‘Being lazy contented myself with learning old odes once 
more, and the passage from Lucretius, de formidine divom.” “Learnt some 
lines from Sophocles about the wheel of fortune, comparing our destinies to 
the vicissitudes of the stars.” “Read the parabasis in the Birds, description 
of Calypso’s island, and the ever lovely lament of Hector.” “Chat with 
Gilbert Murray about res Hellenicae.”’ ‘Few pages of Sallust; Cicero de 
Oratore.” “Henry Butcher here and A. J. Balfour. Talk about Greek. 
Most pleasant.”” In a chapter of some seventeen pages, entitled “An Easter 
Digression,”’ we have interesting musings about the future life with Lucretius 
looming large. On the death of Lord Acton, Morley was elected to succeed 
him as honorary fellow of All Souls College, most stately of colleges, in the 
city of stately colleges. ‘There is only one Oxford,” said Charles Eliot Norton 
to me on one occasion, when he was discussing with intense feeling the build- 
ings that had arisen at Harvard during the administration of President Eliot. 
Woe to the curious traveler to Oxford unless he arrive in the capacity of €évos; 
he will forever be butting against unyielding stone walls and surly porters. 
But if he can claim ties of scholarship he will be a sojourner in Elysium. But 
to return to Lord Morley who, we trust, retains college rooms which are kept 
spick and span for his week-end’s visit. Yet he now has ties with another 
university, one of the newer type. Mr. Carnegie has given a large sum to 
Manchester for furthering research in chemistry, and henceforth that university 
will possess the John Morley Laboratory. Lord Morley has twice visited this 
country, once as a young editor, when he met Whitman, and then again as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s guest in the White House. Naturally on this last visit he 
was everywhere beset by the ubiquitous newspaper reporter. On the eve of 
sailing, in reply to the question as to what had most impressed him in our 
country, he said: ‘‘The Niagara Rapids and your President.” 


























Book Redbiews 


Cicero. Selected Orations and Letters, with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, and English-Latin Exercises. By ArTHuR W. 
RoBeErts and JoHN C. Rotre. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1917. Pp. lxxiv+543. 

The text of this volume comprises the following orations: the Manilian 
Law, the four against Catiline, the Archias, the Milo, and the Marcellus; 
together with eleven letters. The first seven orations are fully annotated in 
the back part of the book; the Marcellus and the letters are provided with 
footnotes for sight reading. 

The book in general creates an excellent impression, being abundantly 
supplied with helpful illustrations and maps. However, the two pictures of 
Pompey (p. 8 and p. 126) show features so unlike that they cannot both be 
authentic, and the map of Italy (p. 26) should certainly include Arpinum. 
Further, the guiding numbers with the picture of the Forum (p. xxvi) are not 
likely to serve successfully the purpose for which they are intended. The notes, 
both those with the sight-reading material and those in the regular com- 
mentary, are excellent and in general well within the grasp of the young stu- 
dent. The vocabulary, while brief, is ample and contains as a commendable 
feature many English derivatives of the Latin words defined. No provision 
has been made either in the vocabulary or elsewhere for the study of synonyms. 
A brief treatment of this subject, of special importance in the interpretation of 
Cicero, might well have been included. Along with synonyms the foundation 
should be laid in Cicero for the study of figures of grammar and rhetoric. Of 
these the editors have not been equally neglectful and the sections devoted to 
them (§§ 155-74) will be welcomed. 

The general excellence of the book is marred by an introduction which 
needs careful revision. It consists of two parts, the first treating of the life 
of Cicero and of Roman institutions and the second of Latin grammar. The 
biography of Cicero is given twice, first in condensed form and then in greater 
detail. The value of this innovation is questionable. A summary of the 
chief events of the orator’s life with dates would have been quite as effective 
as the first, and the second is diffuse, poorly organized, and contains some state- 
ments of doubtful accuracy. As examples of poor organization §§7 and 9 
should have been merged; the greater part of § 10 and all of § 11 are chrono- 
logically out of place and most of § 11 is repeated in §19. Some statements 
open to criticism are the following: The Latin of Cicero’s early days—almost 
a century after Plautus and Terence—can hardly be called “a rough and 
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uncultivated tongue” (§ 7), and Cicero’s unhappy poetic efforts in a period 
that produced Catullus and Lucretius surely do not deserve the praise bestowed 
upon them. According to § 8 only those who had been elected to a curule 
magistracy were admitted to the senate and all senators wore the toga praetexta; 
but quaestors were admitted to the senate and were not curule magistrates, 
neither did they wear the toga praetexta. This error is evidently due to the 
mistaken belief, expressed in § 13, that the quaestorship was a curule magis- 
tracy. Cicero’s contention that the execution of the conspirators was not 
unconstitutional is called a “quibble” and the act clearly illegal (§ 19). On 
the contrary the constitutionality of the senatus consultum ultimum is still a 
matter of high dispute and is aptly compared by Abbott (Roman Political 
Institutions, § 287) to the old problem of free will and necessity. In § 24 
Cicero is said to have been forewarned ( ?) of the favorable action of the senate. 
The distinction between the concilium plebis and the comitia tributa does not 
rest, as is stated in § 42, h, on the official position of the one calling it, but on 
the fact that the former was a meeting of the plebs and the latter of the populus. 
These assemblies were differently constituted and elected different officials, 
which latter point is entirely disregarded in the last sentence of the section. 
Religious officers who played such an important part in Roman political 
history are disposed of in a very short and unsatisfactory paragraph (§ 41, 5). 
In the first sentence the reviewer is unable to determine whether “‘haruspices, 
flamines, interpreters of dreams, and priests attached to the worship of a par- 
ticular deity” refers to two or to four classes of persons. If to two, while 
flamines were priests attached to the worship of a particular deity, haruspices 
were not interpreters of dreams; if to four, the second and the fourth classes 
are identical. The etymology given for pontifex is no longer tenable (v. Walde). 

The grammatical part of the introduction is confined to points of syntax 
with which pupils may be assumed to be less well acquainted. It is to be 
feared that this feature of the book will prove to be more of a danger than a 
help to the immature student. Abundant experience shows that it is not safe 
to assume that the student is familiar enough with the common constructions 
to warrant their omission either here or anywhere else in the high-school course. 
Pedagogically such tabloidal treatment of syntax has nothing to recommend 
it. The reviewer is old fashioned enough to regret the almost total disappear- 
ance of the complete grammar from the school and the corresponding absence 
of grammatical drill and reference. 

Aside from its brevity the grammatical material is well arranged and as a 
rule clearly presented. The old nomenclature has been used without change. 
Yet some of the newer names are distinctly better than the old ones and are 
rapidly coming into general use. The rule for sequence of tenses (§ 95) is 
poorly stated. As it reads, the determining verb is in the dependent clause. 
Section 113 gives no example of an “until” clause with the subjunctive, and a 
similar criticism applies to §114. In § 116 venit is more likely a perfect than 
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a present. The close of § 144 should read “the future participle with fuisse,” 
not “the future infinitive with fwisse.” The construction mentioned in 
§ 144 (a) should be extended to the passive subjunctive of direct discourse to 
avoid the use of the rare future passive infinitive. Questions and prohibitions 
in indirect discourse are not discussed. Why are §§ 145-48 included in the 
chapter on indirect discourse? In § 148 the perfect should have been men- 
tioned as well as the pluperfect. The translation of pridie Kalendas Ianuarias 
in the first example in § 176 is correct by our calendar but confusing in view 
of the statement made right above it that in Cicero’s day December had only 
29 days. 

The Latin composition is based on portions of the text and contains 
exercises both of short sentences and of continuous passages. They fail to 
provide systematic drill in syntax and are likely to prove too difficult for the 
average student. Their difficulty is increased by the absence of an English- 
Latin vocabulary. The pleasant delusion which the reviewer once shared, 
that students need none when the text is used as a basis, has been shattered by 
the test of experience. 

The proofreading has been carefully done, only one error having been 
noted: Seipio for Scipio (p. 263). In conclusion it should be stated that the 
merits of the book far outweigh such defects as have been pointed out. 

BENJAMIN L. D’OOGE 
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ie The Classical Diciadieicis of the 


“Middle West and South 


iieidoa te the purpose of encouraging the development of the 


study of the classics; to provide a means of intercommunication 
between teachers of the classics—whether in the secondary schools, 
in the colleges, or in the universities of the territory it covers; and 
generally to promote a unity of thought and action in the broad 
field of classical teaching. Membership in the Association is open 
to all: teachers of the classics and to other individuals interested in 
‘Gassical studies who reside in the territory covered by the 
Association. The membership fee is $2.00 per year; $1.25 of this 
amount covers the subscription to the Classical Journal, which is 
a special rate, the regular subscription price being $2.50 per year. 
The value of the Journal, which is the official publication of the 
Association, to those interested in the classics, either as students or 
as teachers, cannot be measured by the annual outlay. The 
advantages involved in this offer should therefore appeal strongly 
to those who find themselves in this class. 


Application for membership in the Association should be made 
to the Vice-President of the state in which the applicant resides 
(see list on page three of cover), or to the i us bles aa of 


the Association. 


A plan of co-operation has been perfected with the Classical 
Association of New England-and the Classical Association of the 


~ Pacific States. See second:.cover-pege for directions relating to 
_ applications for membership. 


The next annual meeting of the Association will be held at 

































